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SECTION III. 


HE advantages derived to 
Mankind from Taſte, by 
which we underſtand the improved 
uſe of the powers of the Imagina- 
tion, are confined to a very ſmall 


number. Taſte implies not only 


a quickneſs and juſtneſs of intellec- 
tual diſcernment, but alſo a deli- 
cacy of feeling in regard to plea- 
ſure or pain, conſequent upon 
a diſcernment of its proper ob- 
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ject. The ſervile condition of the 


bulk of Mankind requires conſtant 


labour for their daily ſubſiſtence. 


This of neceſſity deprives them of 
the mèans of improving the powers 
either of Imagination or of Reaſon, 
except ſo far as their particular 
employments render ſuch an im- 
provement neceſſary. Yet there is 
great reaſon to think the Men of 
this claſs the happieſt, at leaſt fuch 
of them as are juſt above want. If 
they do not enjoy the pleaſures 
ariſing from the proper culture 
of the higher powers of their Na- 
ture, they are free from the miſery 
conſequent upon the abuſe of theſe 
powers. They are likewiſe in full 


human 


| I 
' tHaman happineſs ; which is good 
health and good ſpirits. Their 
Minds never languiſh for want of 
exerciſe er want of a purſuit, and 
therefore the tædium vitæ, the in- 
ſupportable liſtleſſneſs ariſing from 
the want of ſomething to wiſh or 
ſomething to fear, is to them un- 
known. CE 
Bur even among thoſe to whom 
an eaſy fortune gives ſufficient lei- 
ſure and opportunities for the im- 
provement of Taſte, we find little 
attention given to it, and conſe- 
quently little pleaſure derived from 
it. Nature gives only the ſeeds. 
of Taſte, culture muſt rear them, 
or they will never become a con- 
 a4derable ſource of pleaſure, The 
155 B 2 only 
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[ 41 
only powers of the Mind, that have 
been much cultivated in this 
Iſland, are thoſe of the Under- 
ſtanding. One unhappy conſe- 
quence of this has been to diſſolve 
the natural union between philo- 
ſophy and the fine arts; an union 
extremely neceſſary to their im- 
provement. Hence Muſic, Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, Architecture, have 
been left in the hands of ignorant 
artiſts unaſſiſted by philoſophy, 
and even unacquainted with the 
works of great maſters. 

Tur productions of purely na- 
tural Genius are ſometimes great 
and ſurpriſing, but are generally 
attended with a wildneſs and lux- 
uriancy inconſiſtent with juſt Taſte. 


It 


1 

It is the buſineſs of philoſophy to 
analyſe and aſcertain the princi- 
ples of every art where Taſte is 
concerned; but this does not re- 
quire a philoſopher to be maſter 
of the executive part of theſe arts, 
or to be an inventor in them. His 
buſineſs is to direct the exertion 
of Genius in ſuch a manner that its 
productions may attain to the ut- 
moſt poſſible perfection. 

Ir is but lately that any attempt 
was made among us to analyſe the 
principles of beauty, or of muſical 
expreſſion. And its having been 
made was entirely owing to the ac- 
cident of two eminent artiſts, the 
one in Painting , the other in 


* Hogarth. 
' 3 _ 


5 
Muſic 1, having a philoſophical 
ſpirit, and applying it to their ſe- 
veral profeffions. Their being 
eminent maſters and performers, 
was undoubtedly of ſingular ad- 
vantage to them in writing on 
theſe ſu bjects, but was by no means. 
fo eſſential as is generally believed. 
Mr. Webb, who was no painter, 
has explained the principles of 
Taſte in painting with an accuracy 
and perſpicuity, which would have 
done honour to the greateſt maſter. 
He ſhews at the ſame time, that if 
we are wholly guided by the pre- 
judice of names, we no longer truſt 
our own ſenſes; that we muſt ac- 
knowledge merit which we do not 

+ Avalon, 


ie, 
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ſee, and undervalue that which we 
do; and that, diſtreſſed between 
authority and conviction, we be- 
come diſguſted with the difficulty 
of an art, which is perhaps of all 
others the moſt eaſily underſtood, 
becauſe it is the moſt direct and 

immediate addreſs to the ſenſes. 
IT is likewiſe but very lately 
that modern philoſophy has conde- 
ſcended to beſtow any attention. 
on poetry or compoſition of any 
kind. The genuine ſpirit of cri- 
ticiſm is but juſt beginning to exert 
itfelf, The conſequence has been, 
that all theſe arts have been under 
the abſolute dominion of faſhion 
and caprice,. and therefore have 
= not 


C83 
not given that high and laſting 
pleaſure to the Mind, which they 
would have done, if they had been 
exerciſed in a way agreeable to 
Nature and juſt Taſte. 

Tarvs in painting, the ſubject 
is very ſeldom ſuch as has any 
grateful influence on the Mind. 
The deſign and execution, as far 
as the mere painter is concern- 
ed, is often admirable, and the 
taſte of imitation is highly grati- 
fied, but the whole piece wants 
meaning and expreſſion, or what 
it has 1s trifling and often ex- 
tremely diſagreeable. It is but 
ſeldom we ſee Nature painted in 
her moſt amiable or graceful 
forms, in a way. that may capti- 
vate 


X 0 
vate the heart and make it better, 
On the contrary, we often find her 
in ſituations che moſt unpleaſing 
to the Mind, in old- age, deformi- 
ty, diſeaſe, and idiotiſm. The 
Dutch and many of the Flemiſh 
commonly exhibit her in the loweſt 
and moſt debaſing attitudes; and 
in Italy the Genius of painting is 
frequently proſtituted to the pur- 
poſes of the moſt deſpicable ſu- 
perſtition—Thus the Mind is diſ- 
appointed in the pleaſure which 
this elegant art is ſo admirably 
fitted to convey; the agreeable 
effect of the imitation being coun- 
teracted and deſtroyed by the un- 
Happy choice of the ſubject. 


Thx 
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Tur influence of Muſic over the 
Mind is perhaps greater than that 
of any of the fine arts. It is capa- 
ble of raiſing and ſoothing every 
paſſion and emotion of the Soul. 
Let the real effects produced by it 
are inconſiderable. This is in agreat 
meaſure owing to its being left in 
the hands of practical Muſicians, 
and not under the direction of Taſte 
and Philoſophy : For, in order to. 
give Muſic any extenſive influence 
over the Mind, the compoſer and. 
performer muit underſtand well 
the human heart, the various aſſo- 
Ciations of the paſſions, and the na- 
tural tranſitions from one to ano- 
ther, ſo as they may be able to 
com- 


11 
command them, in conſequence of 
their ſkill in muſical expreſſion. 
No Science ever flouriſhed, while 
it was confined to a {et of Men who. 
lived by ic as a profeſſion. Such 
Men have purſuits very different 
from the end and deſign of their 
art. The intereſted views of a trade 
are widely different from the enlar- 
ged and liberal proſpects of Genius 
and Science. When the knowledge 
of an art is confined in this manner, 
every private practitioner muſt at- 
tend to the general principles of his 
craft, or ſtarve. If he goes out of 
the common path, he is in danger 
of becoming an object of the jea- 
| louſy and the abuſe of his brethren 
and among the reſt of Mankind he 
can 


5 


can neither find judges nor patrons. 
This is particularly the caſe of the 
delightful art we are ſpeaking of, 
which has now become a Science 
ſcarcely underſtood by any but a 
few compoſers and performers, 
They alone direct the public Taſte, 
or rather dictate to the world what 
they ſhould admire and be moved 
with; and the vanity of moſt peo- 
ple makes them acquieſce in this 
aſſumed authority, leſt otherwiſe 
they ſhould be ſuſpected to want 
Taſte and knowledge in the ſub- 
ject. In the mean time, Men of 
ſenſe and candor, not finding that 
pleaſure in Muſic which they were 
made to expect, are above diſſem- 
bling, and give up all pretenſions 
S to 


| 1 

to the leaſt knowledge in the Sub- 
ject. They are even modeſt enough 
to aſcribe their inſenſibility of the 
charms of Muſic to their want of a 
good ear, or a natural Taſte for it, 
and own that they find the Science 
ſo complicated, that they do not 
think it worth the trouble it muſt 
coft them to acquire an artificial 
one. They reſolve to abandon an 
Art in which they deſpair of ever 
becoming ſuch proficients, as either 
to derive pleaſure from it them- 
ſelves, or to be able to communi- 
cate it to others, at leaſt without 
making that the ſerious buſineſs of 
Life, which ought only” to be the 
amuſement of an idle or the ſolace 
of a melancholy hour. But before 

they 


| 


they entirely forego one of the moſt 


innocent amuſements in life, not to 
ſpeak of it in an higher ſtile, it 
would not be improper to enquire 
a little more particularly into the 
ſubject. We ſhall therefore here 
beg leave to examine ſome of the 
firſt principles of Taſte in Muſic 
with the utmoſt freedom. 

Music is the Science of ſounds, 
fo far as they affect the Mind. Na- 
ture independent of cuſtom has con- 
nected certain ſounds or tones with 
certain feelings of tne Mind. Mea- 
ſure and proportion in ſounds have 
likew1ſe their foundation in Nature. 
Thus certain tones are naturally 
adapted to ſolemn, plaintive, and 
mournful ſubjects, and the move- 

ment. 
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ment is flow; others are expreſſive 


of the joyous and elevating, and the 


movement is quick.—Sounds like- 


wiſe affect the Mind, as they are 


loud or ſoft, rough or ſmooth, diſ- 
tinct from the conſideration of their 
gravity or acuteneſs, Thus in the 
Zohan harp the tones are pleaſant 
and ſoothing, though there is no 


ucceſſion of notes varying in acute- 


neſs, but only in loudneſs, The 
effect of the common drum, in 
rouſing and elevating the Mind, is 
very ſtrong; yet it has no variety 
of notes; though the effect indeed 
here depends much on the propor- 
tion and meaſure of the notes. 

Mkxopy conſiſts in the agreea- 


ble ſucceſſion of ſingle ſounds.— 
The 


E 

The melody that pleaſes in one 
country does not equally plzaſe in 
another, though there are certain 
general principles which univerſally 
regulate it, the ſcale of Muſic be- 
ing the ſame in all countries. — 
Harmony conſiſts in the agreeable 
effect of ſounds differing in acute- 
neſs produced together; the ge- 
neral principles of it are likewiſe 
fixed. . 

Ox x end of Muſic is merely to 
communicate pleaſure, by giving a 
ſlight and tranſient gratification to 
the Ear; but the far nobler and 


more important is to command the 


paſſions and move the heart. In 
the firſt view it 1s an innocent 


amuſement, weil fitted to give an 


acrecable 


5 


1 
agreeable relaxation to the Mind 
from the fatigue of ſtudy or buſi- 
neſs.—In the other it is one of the 
moſt uſeful arts in life. | 

Mus1c has always been an art of 
more real importance among uncul- 
tivated than among civilized na- 
tions. Among the former we always 
find it intimately connected with 
poetry and dancing, and it appears, 


by the teſtimony of many ancient 
authors, that Muſic, in the origi- 


nal ſenſe of the word, comprehend- 
ed melody, dance and ſong. By 
theſe almoſt all barbarous nations 
in every age, and in every climate, 
have expreſſed all ſtrong emotions 


of the Mind. By + theſe attractive 


See Plato and Athenæus. + Brown. 
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and powerful arts they celebrate 
their public ſolemnities; by theſe 
they lament their private and pub- 
lic calamities, the death of friends 
or the loſs of warriors; by theſe uni- 
ted they expreſs their joy on their 
marriages, harveſts, huntings, vic- 
tories; praiſe the great actions of 
their gods and heroes; excite each 
other to war and brave exploits, or 
to ſuffer death and torments with 
unſhaken conſtancy. „ 
In the earlieſt periods of the 
Greek ſtates, their moſt ancient 
maxims, exhortations, and laws, 
and even their hiſtory, were writ- 
ten in verſe, their religious rites 
were accompanied by dance and 
ſong, and their earlieſt oracles were 
| deliyered 


| wo .] 


delivered in verſe, and ſung by the 


prieſt or prieſteſs of the ſuppoſed 
god. While melody, therefore, 
conjoined with poetry, continued 
to be the eſtabliſned vehicle of all 


the leading principles of religion, 
morals, and polity, they became 


the natural and proper objects of 


public attention and regard, and 
bore a principal and eſſential part 


in the * education of Children. 


Hence we ſee how Muſic among 


the ancient Greeks was eſteemed a 
neceſſary accompliſhment, and why 


an ignorance in this art was regard. 


ed as a capital defect. Thus The- 
miſtocles came to be reproached 


with his ignorance in + Muſic, and 
* Plutarchus de Muſicaz + Cicero. 
> the 
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the many enormous Crimes com- 
mitted in the country of Cynethe 
were attributed by the neighbour- 
ing ſtates to the neglect of “ Mu- 
ſic; nor was the reproach thrown, 
in theſe days, upon ſuch as were 
ignorant of the art, without a juſt 
foundation; becauſe this ignorance 
implied a general deficiency in the 
three great articles of education; 
religion, morals, and polity. 

+ SUCH was the enlarged Nature 
of ancient Muſic when applied to 
educatior, and not a mere proſici- 
ency in the playing or ſinging art, 
as has been very generally ſuppo- 
ſed. Moſt authors have been led 

* Athenzus, Polybius. | 

+ See Plato de Legibus. : 

into 
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into this miſtake by Ariſtotle, who 


ſpeaks of Muſic as an art diſtinct 


from Poetry. But the reaſon of 
this was, that in the time of Ari- 
ſtotle, a ſeparation of the melody 
and ſong had taken place; the firſt 
retained the name of Mulic, and. 
the ſecond aſſumed. that of Poetry, 
In the moſt ancient times the 
character of a. bard was of great 
dignity and importance, being uſu- 
ally united with that of legiſlator 
and chief magiſtrate, Even after 


the ſeparation was firſt made, he 


continued for ſome time to be the 
ſecond character in the Commu- 
nity, as an aſſiſtant to the magi- 
ſtrate in governing the people *. 
» Suidas on the Leſbian Song. Heſiod. 
02 Sven 
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Such was the important and 


honourable ſtate of Muſic, not only 
in ancient Greece, but in the early 
periods of all civilized nations in 
every part of the world. 

IN all the Celtic nations, and 
particularly in Great Britain, the 
bards were anciently of the higheſt 
rank and eſtimation. The character 
of general, poet, and muſician. 
were united in Fingal and + Offian. 
The progreſs of Edward the firſt's 
arms was ſo much retarded by the 
influence of the Welſh bards, whoſe 


ſongs 


+ Such was the ſong of Fingal, in the 


day of his joy. His thouſand bards leaned 
forward from their ſeats, to hear the voice 
of the king. It was like the Muſic of the 
f harp 
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ſongs breathed the high ſpirit or 
liberty and war, that he baſely or- 
dered them to be ſlain : an event 
that has given riſe to one of the 
moſt elegant and ſublime odes thar 
any language has produced. 

In proportion as the ſimplicity: 
and purity of ancient manners de- 
clined in Greece, theſe ſiſter arts, 
which formerly uſed to be the 


handmaids of virtue, came by de- 


grees to be proſtituted to the pur- 
poſes of vice or of mere amuſe- 


harp on the gale of the ſpring. Lovely 
were thy thoughts, O Fingal ! why had 
not Oſſian the ſtrength of thy ſoul? but 
thou ſtandeſt alone, my father; and who 
can equal the king of Morven. Carthon. 


34 ment. 
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ment. A corruption of manners 


debaſed theſe arts, which, when 
once corrupted, become principal 
inſtruments in compleating the de- 
ſtruction of religion and virtue. 
Yet the ſame cauſe which turned 
them aſide from their original ule, 
contributed to their improvement 


as particular arts. When Muſic, 


Dancing, and Poetry came to be 
conſidered as only ſubſervient to 
pleaſure, a higher degree of profi- 
ciency in them became neceſſary, 
and conſequently a more ſevere ap- 
pPlication to each. This compleated 
their ſeparation from one another, 
and occaſioned their falling en- 


tirely into the hands of ſuch Men. 
as 
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as devoted their whole time to their 
cultivation, Thus the complex 
character of legiſlator, poet, actor 
and muſician, which formerly ſub- 


ſiſted in one perſon, came to be 


ſcparated into diſtinct profeſſions, | 
and the unworthy purpoſes to 
which Muſic in particular came 
to be applied, made a proficiency: 
in it unſuitable to any Man of high 
rank and character. 

Doctor Brown has treated this 
ſubject at full length, in a very learn- 
ed diſſertation; where he has ſhewn 
with great ingenuity and by the 
cleareſt deduction from facts, how 
melody, dance, and ſong, came, 
in the progreſs of civilized ſo- 

* Ariſtot, Politic, Plutar, de Muſica. | 
cicty, 


os 15 
ciety, in different nations, to be 
cultivated ſeparately; and by what 
means, upon their total ſeparation, 
the power, the utility, and dignity 
of Muſic, has ſunk into a general 
corruption and contempt. 
THe effect of eloquence depends 
in a great meaſure on Muſic, We 
take Muſic here in the large and 
proper ſenſe of the word; the art 
of varioully atteting the Mind by 3 
the power of ſounds. In this ſenſe, 
all Mankind are more or leſs E 
Julges of it, without regard to 
2 
2 


— _y 


8 
exactneſs of ear. Every Man feels 
the d.ficrence between a ſweet and 
melodious voice and a harſh dii- 
ſonant one. 
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EvERY agreeable ſpeaker, inde- 
pendent of the ſweetneſs of his 
tones, riſes and falls in his voice 
in ſtrict muſical intervals, and 
therefore his diſcourſe is as capable 
of being ſet in muſical characters 
as any ſong whatever. But how- 
ever muſical a voice may be, if 
the intervals which it uſes are uni- 
formly the ſame, it diſpleaſes, be- 
cauſe the ear 1s fatigued with the 
conſtant return of the ſame ſounds, 
however agreeable; and if we at- 
tend to the ſubject, we are diſ- 
pleaſed on another account, at 
hearing the fame mulical paſſages 
made uſe of to expreſs and inſpire 
ſentiments of the moſt different and 
oppoſite natures; whereas the one 
Þ ſhould 


thould be always varying and: [ 
adapted to the other, This has 
juſtly brought great ridicule on 
what is called Singing a Diſcourſe, 
though what really offends is either 
the badneſs of the ſong, or its be- 
ing tireſome for want of variety. 

Ir we examine into the effects 
produced by eloquence in all ages, 
we mult aſcribe them in a great. 
gegree to the power of ſounds. We 
allow, at the ſame time, that com- 
poſition, action, the expreſſion of 
the countenance, and ſome other 

eircumſtances, contribute their 
ſhare, though a much ſmaller 
one, The moſt pathetic compo- 
ſition may be pronounced in ſuch. 


a manner, as to prevent its hav- 
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ing the leaſt influence. Orations 
Which have commanded the Minds 


of the greateſt Men, and deter- 
mined the fate of nations, have 
been read in the cloſet with n 
and diſguſt. 


As the proper application of the 


voice to the purpoſes of eloquence 
has been little attended to, it has 
been thought an art unattainable 
by any rules, and depending en- 


tirely on natural Taſte and Genius. 
This is in ſome meaſure true; yet 


it is much more reducible to rules, 
and more capable of being taught, 
than is commonly imagined. In- 
deed, before philoſophy aſcertains 


and methodizes the ideas and prin- 
ciples on which an art depends, 


4 It 


30 J 


it is no wonder it be difficult of 


acquiſition. The very language 
in which it is to be communicated 
is to be formed, and it is a conſi- 


derable time before this language 
comes to be underſtood and adopt- 


ed. We have a remarkable in- 


ſtance of this in the ſubject of mu- 


ſical expreſſion, or performing a 


piece of Muſic with Taſte and 


propriety. People were ſenſible, 
that the ſame Muſic performed by 


different artiſts had very different 


effects. Vet they all played the 
ſame notes, and played equally 


well in tune and in time. But 
{till there was an unknown ſome— 
what, that gave it meaning and 
expreſſion from one hand, while 


from 
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from another it was lifeleſs and in- 


ſipid. People were ſatisfied in re- 


ſolving this into performing with 


or without Taſte, which was thought 


the entire gift of Nature. Gemi- 
niani, who was both a compoſer 
and performer of the higheſt claſs, 
firſt thought of reducing the art of 
playing on the Violin with Taſte 
to rules, for which purpoſe he was 
obliged to make a great addition 
to the muſical language and cha- 
raters The ſcheme was executed 


with great ingenuity, but has not 


met with the attention it de- 
ſerved. 

Mousic, like Eloquence, muſt 
propoſe as its end a certain effect 
to be produced on the hearers. If 

2 5 10 


{ = 1 
it produces this effect, it is good 
Muſic; if it fails, it is bad. No 
Muſic can be pronounced good Or 
bad in itſelf; it can only be re- 
Tatively ſo. Every country has a 
melody peculiar to itſelf, expreſ- 


ſive of the ſeveral paſſions. A 


compoſer muſt have a particular 
recard to this, if he propoſes to 
affect them. — Thus in Scotland 
thete is a chearful Muſic perfectly 
well fitted to inſpire that joyous 


mirth ſuited to dancing, and a 


plaintive Muſic peculiarly expreſ- 
eve of that tenderneſs and pleafing 
melancholy attendant on diftreſs in 


love; both original in their kind, 
and different from every other in 


Europe. 


i297 
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Europe *. It is of no conſequence 


whence this Muſic derives its ori- 


gin, 


* There is a ſimplicity, a delicacy, and 
pathetic expreſſion in the Scotch airs, which 
have always made them admired by people 
of genuine Taſte in Muſic. It 1s a general 
opinion, that many of them were com- 
poſed by David Rizzio : but this appears 
very improbable. There 1s a peculia- 
rity in the ſtile of the Scotch melody, which 


foreigners, even ſome of great knowledge 


in Muſic, who reſided long in Scotland, 
have often attempted to imitate, but never 
with ſucceſs. It 1s not therefore probable, 
that a ſtranger, in the decline of life, who 
reſided only three or four years in Scotland, 
ſhould enter ſo perfe&ly into the Taſte of 
the national Muſic, as to compoſe airs, 
which the niceſt judges cannot diſtinguiſh 
from thoſe which are certainly known to be 
of much greater antiquity than Rizzio'e; 
The tradition on this ſubject is very vague, 
and there is no ſhadow of authority to a- 
ſcribe any one particular Scotch air to 


Vo. II, D Runs. 


1 1 4 
gin, whether it be ſimple or com- | 
plex, agreeable to the rules of re- 
gular compoſition, or againſt them; 

whilſt it produces its intended ef- 

fect, in a ſuperior degree to any 

other, it is the preferable Muſic ; 

and while a perſon feels this effect, 
it is a reflection on his Taſte and 

common ſenſe, if not on his can- 
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Rizzio. If he had compoſed any Muſic 
while he was in Scotland, it is highly pro- 
bable it would have partaken of the genius 
of that melody, to which he had been ac- 
cuſtomed; but the ſtile of the Scotch and 
Italian airs, in Rizzio's time, bear not the 
leaſt reſemblance to one another. Perhaps 
he might have moulded ſome of the Scotch 
airs into a more regular form ; but if he 
did, it was probably no real improvement ; 
as the wildeſt of them, which bid defiance 
to all rules of modern compoſition, are ge- 


nerally the moſt powerfully affecting. 
| dor, 
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1 
dor, to deſpiſe it. The Scotch 
will in all probability ſoon loſe this 
native Muſic, the ſource of ſo much 
pleaſure to their anceſtors, without 
acquiring any other in its place. Moſt 
muſical people in Scotland either 
neglect it altogether, or deſtroy 
that ſimplicity in its performance 
on which its effects ſo entirely 
depended, by a fantaſtical and ab- 
ſurd addition of Graces foreign to 


the genius of its Melody, The 


contempt ſhewn for the Scotch 
Muſic, in its primitive and pathetic 
ſimplicity, by thoſe who, from a 
ſuperior ſkill in the ſcience, are 


thought entitled to lead the public 


Taſte, has nearly brought it into 
univerſal diſcredit. Such is the 
D2> tyranny 


36 ] 
tyranny of Faſhion, and ſuch are 
the effects of that Vanity, which 
determines us, in obedience to its 
dictates, to reſign any pleaſure, and 
to ſubmit to almoſt any pain. 
TAEVY who apply much of their 
time to Muſic, acquire new Taſtes, 
beſides their national one, and, in 
the infinite variety which melody 
and harmony are capable of, diſco- 
vernew ſources of pleaſure formerly 
unknown to them. But the fineſt 
natural Taſte never adopts a new 
one, till the ear has been long ac- 
cuſtomed to it; and, after all, ſel- 
dom enters into it with that warmth 
and feeling, which thoſe do to 
whom 1t 1s national. | 
ThE general admiration pre- 
4 tended 
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tended to be given to foreign 


Muſic in Britain, is in general 
deſpicable affectation. In Italy 
we ſometimes ſee the natives tranſ- 
ported, at the opera, with all 
that variety of delight and paſſion 
which the compoſer intended to 


produce. The ſame opera in Eng- 


land is ſeen with the moſt remark- 
able liſtleſſneſs and inattention. It 


can raiſe no paſſion in the audi- 


ence, becauſe they do not under- 
ſtand the language in which it is 
written. To them it has as little 
meaning as a piece of inſtrumental 
Muſic. The ear may be tranſiently 
pleaſed with the air of a ſong; but 


that is the moſt trifling effect of 


Muſic, Among the very few who 
D 3 under. 


( 3T 7 
underſtand the language, and en- 
ter with pleafure and taſte into the 
Italian Muſic, the conduct of the 
dramatic part appears ſo ridicu- 
lous, that they can feel nothing 
of that tranſpert of paſſion, the 
united effect of Muſic and Poetry, 
which may be gradually raiſed by 
the artful texture and unfolding; 
of a dramatic ſtory *,—Yet vanity 
prevails ſo much over the ſenſe 
of pleaſure itſelf, that the Italian 
opera is in England more frequent- 
ed by people of rank, than any 
other public diverſion; and, to 
avoid the imputation of want of 
Taſte, they condemn themſelves to 
ſome hours painful attendance on 


it every week, and pretend to tall. 


* Brown, 
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of it in raptures, to which their 
hearts will ever remain ſtrangers. 
NoTHinG can afford ſo convinc- 
ing a proof of the abſolute inca- 
pacity of our modern Muſic, to 


produce any laſting effect on the 


paſſions of Mankind, as the ob- 
ſervation of the effects produced 
by an opera on people of the 


greateſt knowledge and Taſte in 


Muſic, as well as on thoſe who are 


molt 1gnorant of the ſcience. . An. 


affecting ſtory may be wrought up, 


by the genius of a Metaſtaſio, in 
a manner that ſhall, make it be 


read with the higheſt delight and. 


einotion by every perſon of Taſte. 


and Senſibility. We. ſhould na- 
turally ſuppoſe that the addition; 


D 4 of. 


L 40 I 
of Muſic ought to communicate 
greater energy to the compoſition; 
but, inſtead of this, it totally an- 
nihilates it. Many people may re- 
turn home from an opera with 
their ears highly gratified by ſome 
particular ſongs, or paſſages of 
ſongs; but never one returned af- 
fected with the cataſtrophe of the 
piece, or with the heart- felt emo- 
tion produced by Othello or King 
Lear. | 
SIMPLICITY in melody is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary in all Muſic in- 
tended to reach the heart, or even 
greatly to delight the ear. The 
effect here muſt be produced in- 
ſtantaneouſly, or not at all, The 
ſubject of the Muſic muſt there- 
fore 
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fore be ſimple, and eaſily traced, 


and not a ſingle note or grace 
ſhould be admitted, but what has 
a tendency to the propoſed end. 


If ſimplicity of melody be ſo ne- 


ceſſary, where the intention is to 


move the paſſions, ſimplicity of 


harmony, which ought always to 


be ſubſervient to it, muſt be {till 
more neceſſary, Some of the moſt 
delicate touches of pathetic Muſic 
will not allow any accompany- 
ment. 

ThE ancient Muſic certainly 
produced much greater and more 


general effects than the modern, 


though we ſhould allow the ac- 


counts we have of it to be much 


n, Let the ſcience of 
Muſic 


© 

Muſic was in a very low ſtate 
among the ancients. They were 
probably ſtrangers to harmony, at 
leaſt if they knew it they neglected 
it, all the voices and inſtruments 
being uniſons in concert: and the 
inſtruments they made uſe of, ap- 
pear to have been much inferior, 
in reſpect of compaſs, expreſſion, 
and variety, to thoſe which we are 
poſſeſſed of. Yet theſe very defi- 
eiencies might render their Muſic 
more expreflive and powerful. The 
only view cf compoſers was to touch 
the heart and the paſſions. Simple 
melody was ſufficient for this pur- 
poſe, which might eaſily be com- 
prehended and felt by the whole 
people. There were not two dif- 

ferent 


1 


Las + 


ferent fpecies of Muſic among 


them, as with us, one for the: 
learned in the ſcience, and ano- 
ther for the vulgar. 

* ALTHOUGH we are ignorant of 
the particular conſtruction of the 


ancient Muſic, yet we know it 


mult have been altogether ſimple . 
ſuch as ſtateſmen, warriors, and 
bards, occupied in other purſuits, 
could compoſe, and ſuch as peo- 
ple of all ranks, children, and men: 
buſied in other concerns. of life, 
could learn and practiſe. We are 
likewiſe ſtrangers to the particular 
ſtructure of their inſtruments, but 
we have the greateſt reaſon to be- 


lieve they were extremely ſimple, 


Brown. 


The 
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The chords of the lyre were ori— 


ginally but four“. They were af- 
terwards increaſed to ſeven, at 


which number they were fixed by 


the laws of Sparta , and Timo- 


theus was baniſhed for adding four 


additional ſtrings ; but we are un- 
certain of the intervals by which 
the ſtrings of the lyre aſcended. 
Thoſe who regard only the ad- 
vancement of Muſic as a ſcience, 
treat the laws of Sparta upon this 
ſubje& with great ridicule ; but 
they who conſider it as an art in- 
timately connected with the whole 


# Pauſanias, 


The art of Muſic had formerly been 


fixed and made unalterable in Crete and 
Egypt. Plato de legibus, 


fabric 


N 
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fabric of its religion, morals, and 
policy, will view them in a very 


different light, and ſee the neceſ- 
ſity of preſerving their Muſic in 


the utmoit degree of ſimplicity. 
In fact, when the lyre, in proceſs 
of time, acquired forty ſtrings, 
when Muſic came to be a compli- 


cated art, and to be ſeparately cul- 
tivated by thoſe who gave up their 
whole time to its improvement, its 


nobleſt end and aim was loſt. In 
* Plutarch's time it was ſunk into 


a mere amuſement of the theatre. 


The fame cauſes have produced 
the ſame effects in modern times. 


In proportion as Mulic has bee 


De Muſica, | 


come 
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come more artificial, and more 
difficult in the execution, it has loſt 
of its power and influence. 

Ir was formerly obſerved, that 


the power of the ancient melody 


depended much on its union with 
Poetry. There are other circum- 
ſtances which might contribute to 


this power. The different paſſions 


naturally expreſs themſelves by dif- 


ferent ſounds; but this expreſſion. 


feems capable of a conſiderable la- 
titude, and may be much altered 
by early aſſociation and habit. 


When particular ſounds and a cer- 


tain ſtrain of melody are impreſſed 
upon young minds, in a uniform 
connexion with certain paſſions ex- 
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preſſed in a ſong, this regular aſ- 


ſociation raiſes theſe ſounds, in 
progreſs of time, into a kind of 
natural and expreſſive language of 
the paſſions. * Melody therefore 
is to be conſidered, in a certain de- 
gree, as a relative thing, founded 


in the particular aſſociations and 


habits of different people; and, 
by cuſtom, like language, annexed 
to their ſentiments and paſſions. 
We generally hear with pleaſure 
the Muſic we have been accuſtomed 
to in our youth, becauſe it awakes 
the memory of our guiltleſs and 
happy days. We are even ſome- 
times wonderfully affected with 


 F Prown. 


alrs, 
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airs, that neither appear, to our- 


felves nor to others, to have any 


peculiar expreſſion. The reaſon 
is, we have firſt heard theſe airs 
at a time when our minds were ſo 
deeply affected by ſome paſſion, as 
to give a tincture to every object 
that preſented itſelf at the ſame 
time; and though the paſſion and 
the cauſe of it are entirely forgot, 
yet an object that has once been 
connected with them, will often 
awake the emotion, though it can- 
not recall to remembrance the ori- 
ginal cauſe of it. 

* SIMILAR aſſociations are form- 
ed, by the appropriations, in a 


* Brown. 
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great meaſure accidental, which 


different nations have given to 


particular muſical inſtruments, as 


bells, drums, trumpets, and or- 
J 7 7 
gans; in conſequence of which 


they excite ideas and paſſions in 


ſome people which they do not in 
others. No Engliſhman can annex 
warlike 1deas to the found of a 
bagpipe. | 

We have endeavoured to ex- 


plain ſome of the cauſes which 


gave fuch energy to the ancient 
Muſic, and which {till endear the 
melody of every country to its own 
inhabitants : Perhaps, for the rea- 
ſons mentioned above, if we were 


to recover the Muſic which once 


Vol. II. 5 had 
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had ſo much power in the early 
periods of the Greek ſtates, it 
might have no ſuch charms for mo- 
.dern ears, as ſome great admirers 
of antiquity imagine. Inſtrumen- 
tal Muſic indeed, unaccompanied 
with dance and ſong, was never 
held in eſteem till the later periods 


of antiquity; in which a general 
ſeparation of theſe arts took place, 
* Plato calls inſtrumental Muſic 


an unmeaning thing, and an abuſe 
of melody. 

THERE is another cauſe, which 
might probably contribute to make 
the ancient Muſic more powerfully 
expreſſive. In the infant ſtate of 
De legibus. 


ſocieties, 
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facieties, * Men's feelings and paſ- 
fions are ſtrong, becauſe they are 
never diſguiſed nor reſtrained; their 
imaginations are warm and luxuri- 
ant, from never having ſuffered any 
check. This diſpoſes them to that 
enthuſiaſm ſo favourable to Poetry 
and Muſic. The effuſions of Ge- 
nius among ſuch a people may 
often poſſeſs the moſt pathetic ſub- 
iimity and ſimplicity of ſtile, though 
greatly deficient in point vf ele- 
gance and regularity. And it is to 
be obſerved, that theſe laſt quali- 
ties are more peculiarly requiſite 
in ſome of the other fine arts, than 


I his ſubject is treated with great accu- 
racy and judgment by Dr. Blair, in his 
elegant diſſertation on the poems of Oſ- 
Nan. ; | 
«0 they 
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they are in that ſpecies of Mufic 
which 1s deſigned to affect the paſ- 


ſions, where too much ornament is 


always hurtful; and in place of 
promoting, is much more likely to 
tie deſted effect, The 

| tran- 
Simplicity and conciſeneſs are never- 


failing characteriſtics of the ſtile of a ſub- 
lime writer. He reits on the majeſty of 


his ſentiments, not on the pomp of his ex- 


preſſions. The main ſecret of being ſub- 
lime, is to ſay great things in few and plain 
words: for every ſuperfluous decoration 
degrades a ſublime idea. The mind riſes 
and ſwells, when a lofty deſcription or 
ſentiment is preſented to it in its native 
form. But no fſoouer does the poet at- 
tempt to ſpread out this ſentiment or de- 
{cription, and to dreſs it round and round 
With glittering ornaments, than the mind 
begins to fall from its high elevation; the 
tranſport is over; the beautiful may re- 


main, 
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tranquillity too of rural life, and 


the variety of images with which 
it fills the imagination, have as be- 


neficial an influence upon Genius, 
as they have upon the diſpoſitions 


of the heart. The country, and 
particularly the paſtoral countrieg, 
are the favourite receſſes of 9 


and Muſic. 
Tux introduction of harmony 


opened a new warld in Muſic. It 
promiſed to give that variety Which 


melody alone could never afford, 
and likewiſe to give melody an ad- 


Main, but the ſublime is gone. Dr. Blair's 
Critical Diſſertation on the poems of Of 


ſian. 
The application of theſe ingenious obs 


ſervations to. Muſic is too obvious to need 
any illuſtration. 


Ez dltional 
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ditional charm and energy. Un- 
fortunately the firſt compoſers were 
ſo immerſed in the ftudy of harmony, 
which ſoon appeared to be a ſcience 
of great extent and intricacy, that 
theſe principal ends of it were for- 
got. They valued themſelves on 


the laboured conſtruction of parts. 


which were multiplied in a ſurpriſ- 
ing manner.—In fact, this art of 
counterpoint and complicated har- 
mony, invented by Guido in the 
eleventh century, was brought to 


its higheſt degree of perfection by 


Palæſtrini, who lived in the time 
of Leo X. But this ſpecies of 
Muſic could only be underſtood by 
the few who had made it their par- 
ticular ſtudy. To every one elſe it 


appeared. 


* 
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appeared a confuſed jargon of 
$ founds without deſign or meaning. 
: To the very few who underſtood 
N it there appeared an evident defi- 
ciency in air or melody, eſpecially 
when the parts were made torun in 
ſtrict fugues or canons, with which 
air is in a great meaſure incompa- 
tible.— Beſides the real deficiency 
of air in theſe compoſitions, it re- 
quired the attention to be conſtantly 
exerted to trace the ſubject of the 
Muſic, as it was alternately carried 
on through the ſeveral parts; an 


attention inconſiſtent with what de- 
lights the car, much more with | 
what touches the paſlions 5 where 
this is the deſign of the Compoſer, 
the mind muft be totally diſenga- 
E 4 ged, 


2-36 3 
ged, muſt ſee no contrivance, ad- 
mire no execution; but be open 
and paſſive to the intended impreſ- 
ſion. f 
We muſt however acknowledge, | 
'that there was often a Gravity, a 
Majeſty, and Solemnity, in theſe 
old full Compoſitions, admirably 
ſuited for the public ſervices of the 
Church. Altho' perhaps leſs fitted 
to excite particular paſſions, yet 
they tended to ſooth the mind into 
a tranquillity that diſengaged it 
From all earthly cares and pleaſures, 
and at the ſame time diſpoſed it to 
that peculiar elevation which raiſes 
the ſoul to Heaven, eſpecially when 
accompanied by the ſweet and ſo- 
lemn notes of the Organ. 


Tur 
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Tux artifice of fugues in vocal 


-Muſic ſeems in a peculiar manner 


ill adapted to affect the paſſions. 
If every one of four voices 1s ex- 
preſſing a different ſentiment and a 
different muſical paſſage at the ſame 
time, the hearer cannot poſſibly 
attend to, and be affected by them 
all.— This is a ſtile of compoſition 
in which a perſon, without the leaſt 
Taſte or Genius, may become a 
conſiderable proficient, by the mere 
force of ſtudy : But without a very 
great ſhare of theſe, to give ſpirit 
and meaning-to the leading airs ar 
ſubjects, ſuch compoſitions will al- 
ways be dry and unaffecting. Catch- 
es, indeed, are a ſpecies of fu- 
gues, highly productive of mirth 

6 and 
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and jollity; but the pleaſure we re- 
ceive from theſe ſeldom ariſes either 
from the melody itſelf, or from its 
being peculiarly expreſſive of the 
ſubject. It ariſes principally from 
the droll and unexpected aſſem- 
blage of words from the different 
parts, and from the ſpirit and hu- 

mour with which they are ſung. 
 Bes1Ipes the objections that lie 
againſt all complex Muſic with re- 
ſpect to its compoſition, there are 
others ariſing from the great diffi- 
culty of its execution. It is not 
eaſy to preſerve a number of inſtru- 
ments, playing together, in tune. 
Stringed inſtruments are falling, 
while wind inſtruments naturally 
riſe in their tone during the perfor- 
„ ace 
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mance. It is not even ſufficient 
that all the performers play in the 
moſt exact tune and time. They 
mutt all underſtand the ſtile and 


deſign of the compoſition, and be 


able to make the reſponſes in the 


fugue with proper ſpirit. Every 


one muſt know how to carry. on the 
ſubject with the proper expreſſion, 


when it is his turn to lead; and 
when he falls into an auxiliary 


part, he muſt know how to conduct 


his accompanyment in ſuch a man- 
ner as to give an additional force 


to the leading ſubject. But muſi- 


cal taſte and judgment are moſt re- 
markably diſplayed in the proper 
accompanying of vocal Muſic, eſ- 


pecially with the thorough baſs. If 


this. | 


1 
this is not conducted with the 
ſtricteſt attention to heighten the 
intended expreſſion of the ſong, it 
deſtroys it altogether, as frequently 
happens from the throwing in the 
full chords, when a ſingle note 
ſhould only have been ſtruck, or 
when perhaps the accompanyment 
ſhould have ceaſed altogether. 

Tus; are difficulties few per- 
formers have an 1dea of, and fewer 
are able to conquer. Moſt of them 
think they ſufficiently acquit them- 
ſelves, if they play in tune and in 
time; and vanity often leads them 
-ro make their voice or inſtrument 
to be heard above the reſt, without 
paying the leaſt regard to the de- 
ſign of the Compoſer. 
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I has been much the faſhion, for 
fome years paſt, to regard air alone 
in muſical compoſitions; and the 
full and regular works of harmony 
have fallen into neglect, being con- 
fdered as cold and ſpiritleſs. This 
change has been introduced by 
compoſers, who unfortunately hap- 
pened to be great performers them- 
telves. Theſe people had no op- 
portunities, in the old compoſitions, 
of ſnewing the dexterity of their ex- 
ecution; the wild and extravagant 
flights which they indulged, in 
order to diſplay this, being abſo- 
lutely deſtructive of the harmony. 
They introduced therefore Solo's 
of their own compoſition, or Con- 
certo's, which from the thinneſs 

and 
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and meagreneſs of the parts, can- 
not be conſidered in any other light 
than Solo's.—It is not eaſy to cha- 
racteriſe the ſtile of moſt of theſe 
pieces. In truth they have no cha- 
racter or meaning at all. The au- 
thors of them are little concerned 
what ſubject they chooſe, their 
f{ingle view being to excite the ſur- 
priſe and admiration of their hear- 
ers. This they do by the molt un- 
natural and wild excurſions, that 
have not the remoteſt tendency to 
charm the car or touch the heart. 
In many paſſages they are grating 
to the ear, when performed by the 
beſt hands, but when executed by 
ordinary performers, they are per- 
fectly intolerable. Theſe compoſi- 
tions 
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tions therefore want the merit which 
full harmony poſſeſſes, and are de- 
ficient in that ſimplicity, ſpirit, and 


elegance, which alone can recom- 


mend melody. 
Tu preſent mode is to admire 
2 new, noiſy ſtile of compoſition, 
lately cultivated in Germany, and 
to deſpiſe Corelli as wanting ſpirit 
and variety. The truth is, Corelli's 
ſtile and this will not bear a com- 
pariſon. Corelli's excellence con- 
ſiſts in the chaſtity of his compoſi- 
tion and in the richneſs and ſweet- 
neſs of his harmonies. The other 
ſometimes pleaſes by its ſpirit and 
a wild luxuriancy, which makes 
an agreeable variety in a concert, 
but poſſeſſes too little of the ele- 
4 gance 
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gance and pathetic expreſſion of 
Muſic to remain long the public 
Taſte. The great merit of that 
nobleman's compoſitions, who firſt 
introduced this ſpecies of Muſic 
into this country, and his own ſp1- 
rited performance of them, firſt ſe- 
duced the public ear. They are 
certainly much ſuperior to any of 
the kind ve have yet heard; though, 
by the delicacy of the airs in his 
now movements, he diſplays a Ge- 
nius capable of ſhining in a much 
ſuperior ſtile cf Muſic. 

TrHoucyu Muſic, conſidered in 
its uſeful application, to delight 
the ear and touch the paſſions of 
the bulk of Mankind, requires the 
utmoſt implicity, yet, conſdered as 

an 


eG 9 
an art, capable of givinga laſting and 
varied pleaſure to the few, who from 
a ſtronger natural Taſte devote part 

of their time and attention to its 
cultivation, it both admits, and re- 
quires variety, and even ſome de- 
gree of complication.——Not only 
the ear but the muſical Tafte be- 
comes more delicate by cultiva- 
tion. 
WEN the ear becomes ac- 
quainted with a variety of melodies, 
it begins by degrees to reliſh others, 
beſides thoſe which are national. 
A national melody may have ex- 
preſſions for only a few affections, 
A cultivated and enlarged Taſte 
ealily adopts a greater variety of 
expreſſions for theſe and other at- 
Vor II. F fection., 
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fections, and learns, from the deepeſt 


receſſes of harmony, to expreſs 
ſome that have never been excited 


by any national Muſic. 


Wurxx one practiſes Muſic much, 


the ſimplicity of melody tires the 
ear. When he begins to hear an 


air he was formerly acquainted 


with, he immediately recollects the 
whole, and this anticipation often 


prevents his enjoying it. He re- 


quires therefore the aſſiſtance of 


harmony, which, without hurting 
the melody, gives a variety to the 
Muſic, and ſometimes renders the 
melody more expreſſive. Practice 


enables one to trace the ſubject of 


a complex Concerto, as it is carried 
through the ſeveral parts, which to 
2 | a com 
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a common ear is an unmeaning 
jumble of ſounds. Diſtinct from 
the pleaſure which the ear receives 
here froni the Muſic, there is an- 
ther, which ariſes from the per- 
ception of the contrivance and in- 
genuity of the compoſer, — This 
enjoyment, it muſt be owned, is 
not of that heart-felt ſort Which 
fimple Muſic alone can give, but 
of a more ſober and ſedate kind, 
which proves of longet duration : 
And it muſt be confideted, that 
whatever touches the heart or the 
paſſions very ſenſibly, muſt be ap- 
plied with a judicious and very 
ſparing hand. — The ſweeteft and 
fulleſt chords muſt be ſeldom re- 


peated, otherwiſe the certain effect 
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1 
is ſatiety and diſguſt.— They who 
are beſt acquainted with the human 
heart, need not be told that this 


obſervation is not confined to 


Muſic. 


O the whole we may obſerve, 


that muſical Genius conſiſts in the 


invention of melody ſuited to pro- 
duce a deſired effect on the mind. 
— Muſical Taſte conſiſts in con- 
ducting the melody with ipirit 


and elegance, in fuch a manner as 


to produce this ſingle effect in its 
full force. | 
_ JoupemenT in Muſic is ſhewn in 


the contrivance of ſuch harmonious. 


accompanyments to the melody as 
may give it an additional energy, 


and a variety, without deſtroying its 


ſimplicity : 


ow 1: 
ſimplicity ; in the preparation and 
reſolution of diſcords; and in the 
artful tranſitions from one key to 
another. — Taſte in a performer 
conſiſts in a knowledge of the com- 
poſer's deſign, and expreſſing it in 
a ſpirited and pathetic manner, 
without any view of ſhewing the 
dexterity of his own execution. 

Bur though all theſe circum- 
ſtances of compoſition and per- 
formance ſhould concur in any 
piece of Muſic, yet it muſt always 
fail in affecting the paſſions, un- 
leſs its meaning and direction be 
aſcertained by adapting it to ſen- 
timent and pathetic compoſition. 

Ir exerts 1ts greateſt powers 

=: - when 
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when uſed as an aſſiſtant to Poetry: 
hence the great ſuperiority of vo- 
cal to inſtrumental Muſic, the hu- 
man voice being capable of more 
juſtneſs, and at the ſame time of 
a more delicate muſical expreſſion, 
than any initrument whatever; 
the perfection of an inſtrument de- 
pending on its neareſt approach to 
it. Vocal Muſic is much con- 
fined by the language it is per- 
formed in. The harmony and. 
fweetneſs of the Greek and Italian 
languages. give them great ad- 
vantages over the Engliſh and 
French, which. are harſh, unmu- 
ical, and full of conſonants ; and 
this, among other inconveniences, 

occaſions 


occaſions perpetual ſacrifices of 
the quantity to the modulation *. 
This is one great cauſe of the 
lightneſs and want of variety of 
the French Mufic, which they in 
vain endeavour to cover and ſup- 
ply by laboured and complex ac- 
companyments.. 

As vocal Muſic is' the firft 
and moſt natural Muſic of every 
country, it is reaſonable to ex- 
pect it to bear ſome analogy to 
the Poetry of the country, to 
which it is always adapted. — 
The remarkable ſuperiority of the 
Scotch ſongs to the Engliſn, may 
in a great meaſure be accounted: 

* Roufſean, 
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for from this principle. The 
Scotch ſongs are ſimple and ten- 
der, full of ſtrokes of Nature and 
Paſſion. So is their Muſic. Many 
of the t.ngliſh ſongs abound in 
quaint and childiſh conceits. They 
all aim at wit, and ſometimes at- 
tain it; but Muſic has no ex- 
preſſion for wit, and the Muſic 
of their ſongs is therefore flat and 
inſipid, and ſo little eſteemed by 
the Engliſh themſelves, that it is 
in a perpetual fluctuation, and 
has never had any characteriſtic 

ſtile *. 
ON 
Pr. Brown very ingeniouſly obſerves, 
that moſt countries peopled by colonies, 


which, after a certain period of civiliza- 
tion, 


Co 29 

Ox the other hand, England has 
produced many admirable com- 
poſers of Church Muſic. Their 
great attachment to Counterpoint 
| hath indeed often led them into 
a wrong track ; in other reſpects, 
they have ſhewn both Genius and 
Taſte, — Religion opens the am- 
pleſt field for muſical, as well as 
poetical Genius; it affords almoſt 


tion, have iſſued from their native ſoil, 
poſſeſs no charaReriſtic Muſic of their 
own ; that the Iriſh, Welſh, and Scotch 
are ſtrictly natives, and accordingly have 


a Muſic of their own ; that the Engliſh, on 


the contrary, are a foreign mixture of late- 
eſtabliſhed colonies,, and, as a conſequence 
of this, have no native Muſic; and that the 
original Muſic of England muſt be ſought 
for in Wales. 

all 
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71 
all the variety of ſubjects, which 
Muſic can expreſs; the ſublime, 
the joyous, the chearful, the ſerene, 
the devout, the plaintive, the ſor- 
rowful. It likewiſe warms the 
heart with that enthuſiaſm fo pe- 
culiarly neceffary in all works of 
Genius. Accordingly our fineſt 
compoſitions in Muſic, are in the 
Church ſtile, Handel, far advanced. 


in life, when his conſtitution and 


ipirits ſeemed nearly exhauſted, 
was fo rouſed by this ſubject, that 
he exhibited proofs of extent and. 
ſublimity of Genius in his Meſſiah, 


ſuperior to any he had ſhewn in his 


moſt vigorous period of life. We 
have another inſtance of the ſame 
kind 


[ 3s 3 

kind in Marcello, a noble Vene- 
tian, who ſet the firft fifty Pſalms 
to Muſic. In this work he has 


united the ſimplicity and pathos of 


the ancient Muſic with the grace 
and variety of the modern, In 
compliance with the Taſte of the 
times he was ſometimes forced to 
leave that ſimplicity of ſtile which 
he loved and admired, but by do- 


ing ſo he has enriched the art with 


a variety of the moit expreſſive and 

unuſual harmonies. 
Tux great object in vocal Muſic 
is to make the Muſic expreſſive of 
the ſentiment, How little this is 
uſually regarded appears by the 
practice of {ſinging all the parts 
of a ſong to the ſame Muſic, 
| though 
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though the ſentiments and paſ- 
ſions to be expreſſed be ever ſo 
different. If the Muſic has any 
character at all, this is a ma- 
nifeſt violation of Taſte and com- 
mon ſenſe, as it is obvious every 
different ſentiment and paſſion 
ſhould be expreſſed in a ſtile pe- 
culiarly ſuited to itſelf. 

Bur the moſt common blunder 
in compoſers, who aim at expreſ- 
ſion, is their miſtaking imitation 
„ | 

* Mus1c, conſidered as an imi- 
tative art, can imitate only ſounds 
or motion, and this laſt but very 
imperfectly. A compoſer ſhould 


* gee Harris and Aviſon. 
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make his Muſic expreſſive of the 
ſentiment, and never have a refer- 
ence to any particular word uſed 
in conveying that ſentiment, which 
is a common practice, and really a 
miſerable ſpecies of punning. Be- 
ſides, where imitation is intended, 
it ſhould generally be laid upon 
the inſtrumental accompanyments, 
which by their greater compaſs and 
variety are fitter to perfom the 
imitation, while the voice 1s left at 
liberty to expreſs the ſentiment. 
When the imitation 1s laid upon 
the voice, it obliges it to a ſtrain- 
ed and unnatural exertion, and 
prevents the diſtinct articulation 
of the words, which it is neceſſary 
to preſerve, in order to convey the 

| 4 meaning 


1 

meaning of the ſong. — Handel 
ſometimes obſerved this very care- 
fully, at other times, as his Genius 
or attention was very unequal, he 
entirely neglected it. In that bcau- 
tiful ſong of the Il Penſeroſo, 


Oft on a plat of riſing ground, 
5 hear the far-off curfew ſound,” 


he has thrown the imitation of the 
bell, with great art and ſucceſs, into 
the ſymphony, and reſerves the 
ſong entire for the expreſſion of 
that pleaſing tranquil melancholy, 
which the words ſo emphatically 
convey. He has ſhewn the fame 
addreſs in the celebrated ſong of 
Acis and Galatea, 
<« Hufh, ye little warbling quire,” 
where 
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where he has laid the imitation of the 


-warbling of the birds upon the ſym- 
phony and accompanyments, and 


preſerves in the ſong that ſimplicity 
and languiſhing tenderneſs, which 
the ſubject of it particularly re- 
quired, — On the other hand, in 
the ſong in Semele, 


„ The morning lark to mine accords his 
note, 
And tunes to my diſtreſs his warbling 


„ throat,” 


he runs a long and. laboured divi- 
ſion on the word Warbling; and 
after all, the voice give but a very 
faint imitation of the warbling of 
the lark, though the violins in the 


J1ymphony could have expreſſed it 


with great juſtneſs and delicacy. 
Ix the union of Poetry and 
Muſic, 
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1 
Muſic, the Muſic ſhould be ſub- 
ſervient to the Poetry: the very 
reverſe is the common practice; 
the Poetry is ever made ſubordi- 
nate to the Muſic. Handel made 
thoſe who compoſed the words of 
his Oratorios, alter and tranſpoſe 
them, as he thought beſt ſuited 
his Muſic; and as no Man of 
Genius could ſubmit to this, we 
generally find the Poetry the moſt 
wretched imaginable. 

We have frequently a more 
ſhocking inſtance of the little re- 


card the compoſer has to the Poe- 


try, and to the effect which ſhould 
be left upon the Mind, in the un- 
meaning repetition of the firſt part 
of the Muſic after the ſecond, It 

frequently 


T 3: 1] 

frequently happens, that. a ſucceſ- 
ſion of very oppoſite paſſions takes 
place in the courſe of a ſong ;. for 
inſtance, from anger to reconcilia- 


tion and tende . with which 
the ſenſe requires it ſhould con- 
clude; yet the compoſer ſome- 
times conſtructs his Muſic in ſuch 
a. way, as requires a return 
from the ſecond to the firſt part 
with which the ſong muſt end. 
This is not only a glaring abfur- 
dity in point. of ſenſe, but diſtracts 
the Mind by a moſt unnatural ſuc- 
ceſſion of paſſions.— 

WE have another inſtance of the 
little regard paid to the ultimate 
end of Muſic, the affecting the 
heart and paſſions, in the un.ves- 
"VOM UE |; 8 ſally 
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ſally allowed practice of making 
a long flouriſh or cadence at the 
cloſe of a ſong, and ſometimes at 
other periods of it. In this the 
performer is left at liberty to ſhev- 
the utmoſt compaſs of his throat 
and execution; and all that is re- 
quired, is, that he ſhould con- 
clude in the proper key; the per- 
former accordingly takes this op- 
portunity of ſhewing the audience 
the extent of his abilities, by the 
moſt fantaſtical and unmeaning 
extravagance of execution, The 
diſguſt which this gives to ſome, 
and the ſurprize which it excites 
in all the audience, breaks the 
| tide of paſſion in the ſoul, and 
deſtroys all the effect which the 
compoſer 


1 
compoſer has been ſtraining to 
produce. 

Ir may be obſerved, that the 
loud applauſe ſo frequently given 
to pieces of Muſic, ſeldom implies 
any compliment either to the com- 
poſition itfelf, or tothe perform- 
er's juſt execution of it. They 
only expreſs our admiration of the 
performer's fine ſhake, or ſwelling 
of a note, his power of protract. 
ing a note twice as long as ano- 
ther could do without loſing his 
breath entirely, or of the variety 
of his cadenee running out into 
the moſt extraneous modulation, 
and then artfully conducted to 
a proper concluſion in the key. 
But all theſe feats of art, the bet- 
G 2 68 
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ter they are executed, and th-e 
greater ſurprize they excite, the 
more effectually do they deſtroy 
the impreſſion of the preceding 
Muſic, if it was ever capable 
of producing any, They are 
in general as little eſſential to 
good Muſic, as the tricks of a 
Harlequin are to that graceful- 
neſs, elegance, and dignity of 
movement, which conſtitute the 
perfection of dancing, The ge- 
nuine applauſe beſtowed on Mu- 
fic is to be ſought for in the pro- 
found filence, in the emphatic 
looks, and in the tears of the au- 
cence, OT 5 

Our Oratorios labour under two 
diſadvantages; their being deprived 
3 1 


I 
of action and ſcenery; and their 
having no unity or deſign as a 
wiole, They are little elſe than 
4 collection of ſongs pretty much 
independent of one another. Now 
che effect of a dramatic performance 
does not depend on the effect of 
particular paſſages, conſidered by 
themſelucs, but on that artful con- 
irruction, by which one part gives 
ſtrength to another, and gradually 
works the Mind up to thoſe ſenti- 
ments and paſſions, which it was 
the deſign of the author to pro- 


duce. 
Tus effects of Muſic depend. 


upon many other circumſtances 


beſides its connection with Poetry. 
The effect, for inſtance, of Cathe-- 
63 dral 
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dral Muſic depends greatly on its 
being properly adapted to the par- 
ticular ſervice of the day, and diſ- 
courſe of the preacher; and ſuch a 
direction of it requires great taſte 
and judgment. Yet this 1s never 
attended to: the whole conduct of 


ir is left to the caprice of the or- 


ganiſt, who makes it airy or grave, 
chearful or plaintive, as it ſuits his 
own fancy, and often degrades the 
folemnity and gravity ſuitable to 
divine worſhip, by the lighteſt and 
moſt trivial airs. 

Wx ſee the ſame want of public 
Taſte in the Muſic performed be- 
tween the acts in * Tragedy, where 
the tone of paſſion 1s often broke 


* Elements of Criticiſm. 
in 


1 
in upon, and deſtroyed by airy and 
impertinent Muſic. 

TE effect of Muſic may ſome- 
times be loſt by an unhappy aſſo- 
ciation of ideas with the perſon 
and character of à performer. 
When we hear at the Oratorio an 
Italian eunuch ſqueaking forth the 
vengeance of divine wrath, or 2 
gay lively ſtrumpet pouring forth 
che complaint of a deeply penitent 


and contrite heart, we muſt be hurt 


by ſuch an aſſociation. 

Tust obſervations relate prin- 
cipally to the public Taſte of Mu- 
ſic in Britain, if the public here 

can be ſaid to have any Taſte in 
this ſubject. 
| ſhall readily allow that ll. 
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donſidered merely as the art of af. 
fecting the car agreeably by the 
power of ſounds, is at preſent in 
a higher ſtate than perhaps it has 


ever been in any period; that the 


principles of harmony were never 
fo well aſcertained; and that there 
never was at any time fo great a 
number of pertormers, in every 
branch of the art, diſtinguiſhed for 
the ſpirit, brilliancy, and elegance 
of their execution, But notwith- 


ſtanding all theſe advantages, it 


appears to be a fact, of which all 


men of common ſenſe and obſer— 


vation, whether learned in the 


ſelence or not, are equally judges; 
that Muſic, conſidered as the art of 
deeply affecting the heart, and com- 


+” 


manding 


1 
manding the paſſions by the power 
of ſounds, is in a very low ſtate, 
and that the principles on which 
theſe great and important effects 
depend, are either unknown or 
neglected. Of late years ſeveral 
compoſers of the higheſt rank ſeem 
to have been very ſenſible of this 
capital defect of our modern Mu- 
ſic. In Italy particularly, that na- 
tive country of all the elegant arts, 
a Chaſtity, a ſimplicity and pathos 
of ſtyle has been cultivated by 
ſome eminent maſters, and ſucceſs- 
fully imitated by others in diffe- 
rent parts of Europe. But the 
evil I complain of ſeems too com- 
plicated and too deeply rooted to. 
admit now of a cure, The rage 


for 
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for variety is ſo exceſſive, and the 
Taſte, of courſe, ſo indiſcriminat- 
ing, that compoſers and perform- 
ers, who depend on the public for 
their ſubſiſtence, muft ſatisfy it 
with any food they can procure, 
it it has only Novelty to recom- 
mend 1t. 

The wild effufions of unbridled 
fancy, are often honoured with the 
titles of invention, ſpirit, and ge- 
nius; and Taſte ſeems in general 
to mean nothing but an attachment 
to what 1s new, and a contempt 
for whatever 1s old in Muſic. 
Hence it ſeems to be now very ge- 
nerally admitted, that there are no 
fixt principles of Taſte in Muſic, 
as in the other fine Arts, and that 

6 it 


OS 
it has no foundation but in caprice 
and faſhion. But I conceive that 
the principles of juſt Taſte in this 
Art, are as permanently founded 
in truth and human Nature, as 
thoſe of any art or ſcience what- 
ever, and that the principles may 
be as certainly aſcertained by col- 
lecting and arranging the genuine 
feelings of Nature. The principles 
which deſerve the chief attention, 
as being the firſt in point of dig- 
nity and utility, are thoſe which 
relate to the power of Muſic, in 
commanding:the paſſions; next to 
theſe, the principle of the art ex- 


erciſed merely with the view 


of amuſement, by a tranſient gra- 


tification of the ear, ſhould be exa- 
mined 
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mined and aſcertained ; and in the 
laſt and loweſt place, the ſimple 
powers of execution may be conſi- 
dered as employed with the ſole 
view of exciting ſurprize and admi- 
ration of the performer's abilities. 

I could not purſue this ſubject 
farther without entering deeply into 
the intricacies of the technical part 
of Muſic, which I have carefully 
endeavoured to avoid. My deſign. 
was only to ſhew, that Taſte in 
Muſic has its foundation in Nature 
and common ſenſe; that its nobleſt 
powers have been neglected, and 
that Men of ſenſe and genius {ſhould 
not imagine they want an car or a 
muſical Taſte, becauſe they do not 
reliſn much of the modern Muſic, 


as 


| 1 
as in many caſes this is rather a 
proof of the goodneſs of both. 
AFTER all, it cannot be expected, 
that either Muſic, or any of the 
fine arts, will ever be cultivated in 


ſuch a manner as to make them uſe- 
ful and ſubſervient to life, till the 
natural union be reſtored which ſo 
happily ſubſiſted between them 
and philoſophy in ancient days; 
when philoſophy not only gave to 
the world the moſt accompliſhed 
generals and ſtateſmen, but preſi- 
ded with the greateſt luſtre and 
dignity over Rhetoric, Poetry, Mu- 
ſic, and all the elegant arts that 


poliſh and adorn Mankind, 
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SECTION IV. 


T was formerly obſerved, that 
the pleaſures ariſing from works 
of Taſte and Imagination were con- 
fined to a ſmall part of Mankind, 
and that although the foundations 


of a good Taſte are laid in Human 


Nature, yet without culture it never 
becomes a conſiderable ſource of 
pleaſure. As we formerly made a 
few obſervations on the real effects 
produced 
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produced by a cultivated Taſte in 
ſome of the fine arts, we ſhall pro- 
ceed to conſider its influence on the 
pleaſure ariſing from ſuch works 
of Genius as are in a particular 
manner addreſted to the Imagina- 
tion and the Heart, This pleaſure, 


in the earlier part of life, is often 


extremely high. Youth indeed 


has peculiar advantages in this re- 
ſpect. The Imagination is then 


lively and vigorous, the Heart 
warm and feeling, equally open to 
the joyous impreſſions of wit and 
humour, the force of the ſublime, 
and every ſofter and more delicate 
ſentiment of humanity. Tt is mat- 
ter of real concern to obſcrve the 
gradual decay of this innocent and 


rich 


= 
rich ſource of enjoyment, together 
with many others equally pure and 
natural. —Nature, it is true, has 
allotted different pleaſures to diffe- 
rent periods of life : but there is 
no reaſon to think, that Nature has 


totally excluded any period from 
thoſe pleaſures of which we are now 


treating. 

W have already lamented that 
many of the uſeful ſciences as well as 
fine arts were left entirelyin the hands 
of Men unaſſiſted with learning and 


philoſophy; but there is ſome rea- 


ſon to ſuſpect, that theſe aſſiſtances 
have commonly been applied to 
works of Taſte and Imagination 


in ſuch a manner, as has rather 


weakened than added to their force 
Yor. Ik H and 
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and influence.—This ſubject is in- 
tereſting, and deſerves a particular 


diſcuſſion, 


THe Imagination, like every 
thing in nature, is ſubjected to ge- 
neral and fixt laws, which can only 
be diſcovered by experience. But 
it is no eaſy matter preciſely to aſ- 
certain theſe laws. The ſubject is 
ſo ficeting, ſo various in different 
countries, in different conſtitutions 
of Men, and even in the ſame 
perſon in different periods and 
ſituations in life, that it requires 
the talents of a perſon of the 
moſt enlarged knowledge of Man- 
kind, to reduce its laws to any kind 
of ſyſtem; and this perſon likewiſe 
muſt be poſſeſſed of the moſt deli- 

| cate 
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cate ſenſibility of Heart and Ima- 
gination, otherwiſe he cannot un- 
derſtand what he is employed about. 
Such a ſyſtem of laws, particu- 
_ larly relating to dramatic and epic 
Poetry, was formed by fome great 
Men of antiquity, and has been 
ſince very univerſally adopted. 
Light has thereby been thrown on 
ſome of the great principles of cri- 
ticiſm; and rules have been eſta- 
bliſhed, founded on the experience 
of ſuch beauties as were diſcovered 
to pleaſe moſt univerſally. But 
without detracting from the merit 
of the ancient critics, it muſt be 
obſerved, that nothing tends mors 
to check the improvement of any 
art or ſcience, than the reducing 


=. 
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all its principles too haſtily into a 
regular ſyſtem. The bulk of Man- 


kind are incapable of thinking or 
zudging for themſelves on any ſub- 
jet. There are a few leading ſpi- 
Fits whom the reſt muſt. follow. 


This makes ſyſtems ſo univerſally 
acceptable. If they cannot teach 


people to think and to feel, they 
teach them what to ſay, which an- 
ſwers all the purpoſes of the moſt 
univerſally ruling paſſion N 
Mankind, Vanity. 


TREsE obſervations are particu- 


larly applicable to ſyſtems and rules 


of criticiſm. When theſe are con- 
ſidered as aſſiſtances merely to the 


operations of Taſte; as giving pro- 


per openings for the diſcernment 


of 
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of beauty, by collecting and arrang- 
ing the feelings of Nature, they 
promote the improvement of the 
fine arts. But when they are con- 
ſidered as fixed and eſtabliſhed 
ſtandards, from which there lies no 
further appeal; when they would 
impoſe upon us the weight of au- 
thority, and fix a preciſe and nar- 
row line, beyond which works of 
Imagination muſt not ſtray; in this 
caſe they do infinitely more harm 
than good. Taſte, of all the pow- 
ers of the Mid, is leaſt ſuited to 
and moſt impatient of ſuch ſtrict 
confinement, Some general prin- 
ciples may be pointed out, but to 
dream of applying always the ſquare 
and the compaſs to ſuch thin and 
HH 3 ddicate 
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delicate feelings, as thoſe of the 
Imagination, is a vain attempt. 
Add to this, that all criticiſm muſt, 
in a certain degree, be temporary 
and local. 

Sou tempers, and even ſome 
nations, are moſt pleaſed with Na- 
ture in her faireſt and moſt regular 
forms, while others admire her in 
the great, the wonderful, and the 
wild. Thus elegance, regularity, 
and ſentiment are chiefly attended 
to in France, and French criticiſm 
principally regards theſe; but its 
rules can with no propriety be ap- 
plied in England, where the natu- 
ral Genius or Taſte of the people is 
very different. The grand, the 
ſublime, the ſurpriſing, and what- 

4 „ ever 
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ever very forcibly ſtrikes the Ima- 
gination, ought there to be princi- 
pally regarded. Where theſe are 
wanting, the utmoſt elegance and 
propriety will appear cold and jn- 
ſipid: where theſe are found, ele- 
gance and propriety can be in a 
good meaſure diſpenſed with. 
WHENEVER what is called a very 
correct Taſte generally prevails, the 
powers of Genius and Invention 
gradually languiſh ; and the con- 
ſtant attention to prevent giving 
offence to a few, renders it impoſ- 
ſible to give much pleaſure to any. 
REFINEMENT and delicacy of 
Taſte is an acquiſition very dange- 
rous and deceitful, It flatters our 
pride by giving us a conſcious ſu- 
1 periority 
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periority over the reſt of Mankind, 
and, by ſpecious promiſes of enjoy- 
ment unknown to vulger Minds, 
often cheats us out of thofe plea- 
ſures, which are equally attainable 
by the whole ſpecies, and which 
N 2ture intended every one ſhould 
enjoy. People poſſeſſed of extreme 
dehcacy are haunted as it were with 
an evil Genius, by certain ideas of 
the coarſe, the low, the vulgar, the 
irregular, which ſtrike them in all 
the natural pleaſures of life, and 
render them incapable of enjoying 

them. | 
Tree is ſcarcely an external or 
internal ſenſe but may be brought, 
by conſtant indulgence and atten- 
tion, to ſuch a degree of acutencſs 
as 
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as to be diſguſted at every obje&t 
that is preſented to it.— This ex- 
treme ſenſibility and refinement, 
though at firſt uſually produced 
by vanity and affectation, yet by a 
conſtant attention to all the little 
circumitances that feed them, ſoon 
become real and genuine, But 
Nature has fet bounds to all our 
pleaſures. We may enjoy them 
ſafely within theſe bounds, but if 
we refine too much upon them, the 
certain conſequence is diſappoint- 

ment and chagrin, | 
Wu ſuch a falſe delicacy, or, 
what has much the ſame effect, 
when the affectation of it becomes 
generally prevalent, it checks, in 
works of Taſte, all vigorous efforts 
of 


06 

of Genius and Imagination, ener- 
vates the force of language, and 
produces that mediocrity, that cold- 
neſs and inſipidity of compoſition, 
which does not indeed greatly diſ- 
guſt, but never can give high plea- 
ſure. This is one bad effect of cri- 
ticiſm falling into wrong hands; 
eſpecially when Men poſſeſſed of 
mere learning and abſtract philoſo- 
phy condefcend to beſtow their 
attention on works of Taſte and 
Imagination. As ſuch Men are 
ſometimes deficient in thoſe powers 
of Fancy, and that ſenſibility of 
Heart, which are eſſential to the 
reliſning ſuch ſubjects, they are too 
often apt to deſpiſe and condemn 
thoſe things of which they have 

no 


C imp 1 
no right to judge, as they are 
neither able to perceive, nor to 
feel them. 
A clear and acute Underſtand- 
ing is far from being the only qua- 


lity neceſſary to form a perfect cri- 


tic, The Heart is often more con- 
cerned here than the Head. In 
general, it ſeems the more proper 
bufineſs of true philoſophical cri- 
ticiſm to obſerve and watch the ex- 
curſions of fancy at a diſtance, than 


to be continually checking all its 


little irregularities. Too much re- 
ſtraint and pruning is of more fatal 
conſequence here than a little wild- 
neſs and luxuriancy. 
TAE * beauties of every work 
* Muſzum, vol. I. 
; | ol 
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of Taſte are of different degrees, 
and fo are its blemiſhes. The 
greateſt blemiſh is the want of ſuch 

beauties as are characteriſtic, and 
eſſential to its kind, Thus in dra- 
matic Poetry one part may be con- 
ſtructed according to the laws of 
unity and truth, whilſt another di- 
rectly contradicts them, The 
French, by their great attention to. 
the general ceconomy and unity of 
their fable, and the conſtruction 
of their ſcenes, have univerſally ob- 
tained the character of ſuperior 
correctneſs to the Engliſh. Their 
reputation in this reſpe& is well 
founded. In their dramatic writ- 
ings we meet with much leſs that 
offends: and it muſt alſo be ac- 
22 i knowledged, 


L 109. J 
knowledged, that, beſides mere re- 
gularity of conſtruction, they poſ- 
ſeſs in a high degree the merit of 


beautiful Poetry and tender ſenti- 18 
ments. But when we examine them | | 
in another light, we find them ex- =! 
celled by the Engliſh. There is a | fi 
want of force, often a degree of [ | 
languor, even in their beſt pieces. | 
The ſpeeches are generally too long | | 
and declamatory, the ſentiments | | 
too fine-ſpun, and the character | | 
enervated by a certain French ap- | | 
pearance with which they are apt | | 


to be marked. Whereas, in the 
Engliſh theatre, if there be leſs ele- 
gance and regularity, there is more | | 
fire, more force, and more ſtrength. [| 
:F he paſſions ſpeak more their own 
5 native 
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f native language; and the charac- 
| ö ters are drawn with a coarſer indeed, 
| but however with a bolder hand. 
; j —Shakeſpear, by his lively creative 
= Imagination, his ſtrokes of Nature 
and Paſſion, and by preſerving the 
conſiſtency of his characters, amply 
compenſates for his tranſgreſſions 
againſt the rules of time and place, 
with which the Imagination can 
eaſily diſpenſe. His frequently 
breaking the tide of the Paſſions, 
by the introduction of low and ab- 
{urd comedy, is a more capital tranſ- 
greſſion againſt Nature and the 
fundamental laws of the drama. 
PROBABILITY is one of the boun- 
daries, within which it has pleaſed 
eriticiſm to confine the Imagination. 
This 
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This appears plauſible, but upon 
enquiry will perhaps be found too 
ſevere a reſtraint, It 1s obſerved 
by the ingenious and elegant Au- 
thor of the Adventurer, that events 
may appear to our reaſon not only 
improbable, but abſurd and im- 
poſſible, whilſt yet the Imagination 
may adopt them with facility and 
delight. The time was, when an 
univerſal belief prevailed of inviſi- 
ble agents intereiting themſelves in 
the affairs of this world. Many 
events were ſuppoſed to happen 
out of the ordinary courſe of things 
by the ſupernatural] agency of theſe 
ſpirits, who were believed to be of 
different ranks, and of different 
diſpoſitions towards Mankind. 

7 - Sul 
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Such a belief was well adapted to 
make a deep impreſſion on ſome of 
the moſt powertul principles of our 
Nature, to gratify the natural paſ- 
ſion for the marvellous, to dilate 
the Imagination, and to give bound- 
leſs ſcope to its excurſions. 

Ix thoſe days the old Romance 
was in its higheſt glory. And 
though a belief of the interpoſition 
of theſe inviſible powers in the or- 
dinary affairs of Mankind has now 
ceaſed, yet it ſtill keeps its hold of 
the Imagination, whici has a natu- 

ral propenſity to embrace this opi- 
nion. Hence we find that Orien- 
tal tales continue to be univerſally 
read and admired, by thoſe who have 


hot the leaſt belief in the Genii, 
who 


tang ] 

wao are the moſt important agents 
in the ſtory. All that we require 
in theſe works of Imagination is an 
unity and conſiſtency of character“. 
The Imagination willingly allows 
Itſelf to be deceryed into a belief 
of the exiſtence of beings, which 
reaſon ſees to be ridiculous; bur 
then every event mult take place 

in 1 50m a regular manner as may be 
naturally expected from the inter- 
we: of ſuch ſuperior intelligence 
and power. It is not a {ingle vio- 

tion of truth and probability that 
offends, but ſuch a violation as 

erpetually recurs. We have a 
ſtrong evidence of the facility with 
which the Imagination 1s deceived, 
Adventurer. 


ot.; FL 1 Th 
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in the effects produced by a well. 
acted Tragedy. The Imagination 
there ſoon becomes too much heat- 
ed, and the Paſſions too much in- 
tereſted, to permit reaſon to reflect 
that we are agitated with the feign- 
ed diſtrefs of people entirely at 
their cafe, We ſuffer ourſelves to 
be tranſported from place to place, 
and belicve we are hearing the pri- 
vate ſoliloquy of a perſon in his 
chamber, while he is talking on a 
ſtage ſo as to be heard by thou- 
ſands. 
Tur deception in our modern 
Novels is more perfect than in the 
old Romance; but as they profeſs 
to paint Nature and Characters as 
they really are, it is cvident that 
4 the 
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* 
the powers of fancy cannot have 
the ſame play, nor can the ſucceſ- 
ſion of incidents be ſo quick nor: ſo 
ſurprizing. It requires therefore a 
Genius of the firſt claſs to give them 
that ſpirit and variety ſo neceſſary 
to captivate the Imagination, and 


to preſerve them from ſinking into 


dry narrative and. tireſome decla- 
mation. 
NoTwIiTHSTANDING the ridicu- 


lous extravagance of the old Ro- 


mance in many particulars, it ſeems 
calculated to produce more favour- 
able effects on the morals of Man- 
kind, than our modern Novels.— 
If the former did not repreſent 
Men as they really are, it repreſent- 
ed them as they ought to be; its 
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heroes were patterns of courage, 
generoſity, truth, humanity, and 
the moſt exalted virtues. Its hero- | 
ines vere Uiitinguithed for modeity, 


delicacy, and the utmoſt dignity of 


manners, — The latter repreſent 
Mankind too much what they are, 
paint ſuch ſcenes of pleaſure and 
vice as ought never to ſee the light, 
and thus in a manner hackney youth 
in the ways of wickedneſs, before 


they are well entered into the world; 


expoſe the fair ſex in the moſt wan- 
ton and ſhameleſs manner to the 
eyes of the world, by ſtripping 
them of that modeſt reſerve, which 
is the foundation of grace and dig- 
nity, the veil with which Nature 
intended to protect them from too 

familiar 
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* J 
familiar an eye, in order to be at 
once the greateſt incitement to love 
ind the greateſt ſecurity to virtue. 


1 


In ſtort, the one may miſlead 


tlie Imagination; the other tends 


o inflame the Paſſions and to cor- 
FW 
rupt the Heart. 

err 1 Allr 8 & 91 - 172 I #3? 
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rom Hiſtory ariies in 2 great mea- 
ſure from the ſar ne ſource with that 
h we rece:ve = Romance, 
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It is not the bare recital of facts 
that gives us pleaſure. They muſt 


be facts that give ſome agitation to 
the Mind by their being important, 
intereſting, or ſurprizing. But 


events of this kind do not very fre- 
quently occur in Hiſtory, nor docs 
ic. deſcend to paint thoſe minute 

1 features. 


3 


E 1. 
features of particular perſons which 
are more likely to engage our affec- 
tions and intereſt our paſſions than 
the fate of nations. It is not there- 
fore ſurprizing that we find it ſo 
difficult to keep attention awake 

in reading Hiſtory, and that fewer 
have ſucceeded in this kind of com- 
poſition than in any other. To 
render Hiſtory pleaſing and intereſt- 
ing, it is not enough that it be 
ſtrictly impartial,” that it be writ- 
ten with the utmoſt elegance of 
language, and abound in the moft 
judicious and uncommon obſerva- 
tions. We are never agrecably in- 
tereſted in a Hiſtory, till we con- 
tract an attachment to ſome pub- 
lic and important caufe, or ſome 
; __ diſtinguiſhed 


L 1 ] 
diftinguiſhed characters which it 
repreſents to us. The fate of theſe 
engages the attention and keeps the 
Mind in an anxious yet pleaſing 
ſuſpence. Nor do we require the 
author to violate the truth of Hiſ- 
tory, by repreſenting our favourite 
cauſe or hero as perfect; we will 
allow him to repreſent - all their 
weakneſſes and imperſections, but 
ſtill it muſt be with ſuch a tender 
and delicate hand as not to deſtroy 
our attachment. There is a fort 
ot unity or conſiſtency of character 
that we expect even in Hiſtory. 
An author of any ingenuity can, if 
he pleaſes, eaſily diſappoint this ex- 
pectation, without deviating from 
truth. There are certain features 
I 4 in 
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1 
in the greateſt and worthieſt Men, 
which may be painted in ſuch a 
light as to make their characters 
appear little and ridiculous. Thus 
if an Hiſtorian be conſtantly atten- 
tive to check admiration, it is cer- 
tainly in his power; but if the 
Mind be thus continually di ſap— 
pointed, and can never find an ob- 
ject that may be contemplated with 
pleaſure, though we may admire 
his Genius, and be inſtructed by 
his Fiiftory, he will never leave a 
pleaſing and grateful impreſſion on 
the Mind. Where this is the pre- 
vailing ſpirit and genius of a Hiſ 
tory, it not only deprives us of a 
great part of the pleaſure we cxpect- 


ed from it, but leaves diſagreeable 
| 8 


effect 


1 
effects on the Mind, as it ſtifles 
that noble enthuſiaſm, which is 
the foundation of all great actions, 
and produces a fatal ſcepticiſm, 
coldneſs, and indifference about 


all characters and principles what- 
ever. acknowledge indeed 
that this manner of writing may be 
of great ſervice in correcting the: 


narrow prejudices of party and 


faction; as they will be more in- 
Huenced by the repreſentations of 
one who ſeems to take no fide, than 
by any thing which can be ſaid by 


their antagoniſts. 

Bur the principal and moſt im- 
portant end of Hiſtory, is to pro- 
mete the intereſts of Liberty and 
Virtue, and not merely to gratify 

curloſity. 
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curioſity. Impartial Hiſtory will 
always be favourable to theſe in- 
tereſts. The elegance of its ſtile 
and compoſition, 1s chiefly to be 
valued, as it ſerves to engage the 
reader's attention. But if an Hiſ- 
torian has no regard to what we 
here ſuppoſe ſhould be the ultimate 
ends of Hiſtory, if he conſiders it 
only as calculated to give an exer- 
ciſe and amuſement to the Mind, 
he may undoubtedly make his 
work anſwer a very different pur- 
poſe. The circumſtances that at- 
tend all great events are ſo compli- 
cated, and the weakneſſes and in- 
conſiſtencies of every human cha- 
racter, however exalted and amia- 
ble, are ſo various, that an inge. 
nious 


11 
nious writer has an opportunity of 
placing them in a point of view 
that may ſuit whatever cauſe he 
chooſes to eſpouſe. Under the 
ſpecious pretence of a regard 
to truth, and a ſuperiority to vul- 
gar prejudices, he may render the 
beſt cauſe doubtful, and the moſt 
reſpectable character ambiguous. 


This may be eaſily done without 


any abſolute deviation from Truth; 
by only ſuppreſſing ſome circum- 
ftances, and giving a high colour- 


ing to others; by taking advantage 


of the frivolous and diſſolute ſpirit 
of the age, which delights in ſee- 
ing the moſt ſacred and important 
fabjects turned into ridicule; and 
by inſinuations that convey, in 

the 


E nas Fþ 
the ſtrongeſt manner, ſentiments 
which the Author, from affected 
fear of the laws, or a pretendect 
delicate regard to eſtabliſhed opi- 


nions, ſcems unwilling fully and 


clearly to expreſs, Oft all the me- 
thods that have been uſed to ſnake 
thoſe principles on Which the virtue, 
the liberties, and the happineſs of 
Mankind depend, this is the moſt 
dangerous as well as the moſt illi- 
beral and diſingenuous. It is ira- 
poſſible to confute a hint, or to 
anſwer an objection that is not 
fully and explicitly ſtated. There 
is a certain ſpecies of 1mpartiality 
with which no man, who has g good. 
principles, er a ſenſible heart, will 
fit down to write Hiſtory; that 

3 impartiality, 
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1 
impartiality, which ſuppoſes an ab- 
ſolute indifference to whatever may 


———— 
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be its conſequences on the minds 
of the readers. Such an indiffe- 
rence, in regard to the re ſult of our 


enquiries, is natural and proper in 
the abſtract Sciences, and in thoſe 
Philoſophical diſquiſitions, where 
truth 15 the ſingle and ultimate ob- 
ject, not connected with any thing 
that may engage the affections or 
eſſentially affect the intereſts of 
Mankind. But a cand:d Hiitorian, 
who is the friend of Mankind, 
will diſclaim this coldnefs and in- 
ſenſibility : He will openly avow 
his attachment to the cauſe of li- 
berty and virtue, and will conſider 
the ſubſerviency of his Hiſtory to 
their 


F 126 ] 

their intereſts as its higheſt merit 
and honour. He will be perſua- 
ded that Truth, that impartial Hiſ- 
tory, can never hurt theſe ſacred 
intereſts; but he will never pretend 
ſo far to diveſt himſelf of the feel- 
ings of a Man, as to be indifferent 
whether they do or not. 

A lively Imagination, and par- 
ticularly a poetical one, bears con- 
finement no-where ſo ill as in the 
uſe of Metaphor and Imagery. 
'Fhis 1s the peculiar province of the 
Imagination. The ſoundeſt head 
can neither aſſiſt nor judge in it. 
The Poet's eye, as it * glances from 
heaven to earth, from earth to heaven, 
is ſtruck with numberleſs ſimili- 

* Shakeipear, 


tudes: 
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tudes and analogies, that not only 
paſs unnoticed by the reſt of Man- 
kind, but cannot even be compre- 
hended when ſuggeſted to them. 
There is a correſpondence between 
certain external forms of Nature, 
and certain affections of the Mind, 
that may be felt, but cannot always 
be explained. Sometimes the aſ- 
ſociation may be accidental, but it 
often ſeems to be innate. Hence 
the great difficulty of aſcertaining 
the true ſublime. It cannot in 


truth be confined within any 


bounds; it is entirely relative, de- 
pending on the warmth and liveli- 
neſs of the Imagination, and there- 
fore different in different countries. 


For the ſame reaſon, wherever 


there 
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there 1s great richneſs and profu- 
ſton of Imagery, which in ſome 
ſpecies of Poetry is a principal 
beauty, there are always very ge- 
neral complaints of obſcurity, 
which 1s increaſed by thoſe ſudden 
tranſitions that bewilder a common 
reader, but are eaſily traced by a 
poetical one. An accurate ſcru- 
tiny into the propriety of Images 
and Metaphors is fruitleſs. If it 
be not felt at firſt, it can ſeldom 


be communicated : while we en- 


deavour to analyſe it, the impreſ- 
lion vaniſhes, The fame obſerva- 
tion may be applied to Wit, Which 


Conſiſts in a quick and unexpected 


aſſemblage of ideas, that ſtrike the 


Mind in an agreeable manner either 
by 


129 ] 
by their reſemblance or their in- 
congruity. Neither is the juſtneſs 
of humour a ſubject that will bear 
reaſoning. This conſiſts in a lively 
painting of thoſe weakneſſes of 
character, which are not of impor- 
tance enough to raite pity or indig- 
nation, but only excite mirth and 


laughter. One mult have an idea 


of the original to judge of, or be 
affected by the repreſentation, and 
if he does not fee its juſtneſs at the 


firſt glance, he never ſees it. For 


this reaſon moſt works of humour, 
ridicule, and ſatire, which paint 
the particular features and manners 
of the times, being local and tran- 
ſient, quickly loſe their poignancy, 
and become obſcure and inſipid. 

Vor. II. R WIA. 
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WHATEVER is the object of Ima- 
gination and Taſte can only be 
ſcen to advantage at a certain diſ- 
tance, and in a particular light. 
It brought too near the eye, the 
beauty which charmed before ap- 
pears faded, and often diſtorted. 
It is therefore the buſineſs of judg- 
ment to aſcertain this point of view, 
to exhibit the object to the Mind 
in that poſition which gives it moſt 
pleaſure, and to prevent the Mind 
from viewing it in any other. This 
is generally very much in our own 
power. It is an art which we all 
practiſe in common life. We learn 

by habit to turn to the eye the 
agreeable ſide of any object which 
gives us pleaſure, and to keep the 
dark 


am FF 
dark one out of ſight, If this b 
kept within any reaſonable bounds, 
the ſoundeſt judgment will not only 


connive at, but approve it.— 
Whatever we admire or love, as 
great, or beautiful, or amiable, 
has certain circumſtances belong- 
ing to it, which, if attended to, 
would poiſon our enjoyment, We 
are agreeably ſtruck with the gran- 
deur and magnificence of Nature: 
in her wildeſt forms, with the proſ- 
pect of vaſt and ſtupendous moun- 
tains; but is there any neceſlity for 
our attending, at the ſame time, to 
the bleakneſs, the coldneſs, and the 
barrenneſs, which are univerſally 
connected with them? When a 


lover contemplates with rapture 
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the charms of beauty and elegance, 
that captivate his heart, need he at 
the ſame time reflect how uncertain 
| and tranſient the object of his paſ- 
Fon is, and that the ſucceſſion of a 
few years muſt lay it mouldering 
In the duſt? 
Bur we not only think it unne- 
ceſſary always to ſee the whole 
truth, but frequently allow and ö 
juſtify ourſelves in viewing things 
magnified beyond the truth, We 
indulge a manifeſt partiality to our 2 


friends, to our children, and to our I 
| native country. We not only keep 
| their failings, as much as prudence : 
| will juſtify, out of ſight, but we : 
= exalt in our Imagination all their ; 
1 good qualities beyond their juſt 
[ value. 


* 


Ein | 


value. Nor does the general ſenſe 


of Mankind condemn this indul- 
cence; for this very good reaſon, 


becaule it is natural, and becauſe 
we could not forego it, without loſ- 
ing at the ſame time all ſenſe of. 


friendſhip, natural affection, and 
patriotiſm.— There appears no ſuf 


ficient reaſon why this conduct, 


which we obſerve in common life, 


ſhould not be followed in our en- 


quiries into works of Imagination. 
A perſon of a cultivated Taſte, 


while he reſigns himſelf to the firit 


impreſſions of pleaſure excited by 
real excellence, can at the ſame 
time, with the ſlighteſt glance of 
the eye, percerve whether the work 
will bear a nearer inſpection. If it 

£3; 
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can bear this, he has an additional 


pleaſure, ariſing from thoſe latent 
beauties which ſtrike the Imagina- 


tion leſs forcibly, If he finds they 
cannot bear this examination, he 
ſhould remove his attention imme- 


diately, and he ſhould gratefully 
enjoy the pleaſure he has already 


received. 


A correct Taſte is very much 


offended with Dr. Young's Night 


Thoughts; it obſerves that the re- 


preſentation there given of Human 
Life is falſe and gloomy; that the 


Poetry ſometimes ſinks into child- 


11h conceits or proſaic flatneſs, but 
oftener riſes into the turgid or falſe 


ſublime; that it is perplexed and 


obſcure; that the reaſoning is often 


| 


1 
weak; and that the general plan of 
the work is ill laid, and not hap- 
pily conducted. — Vet this work 
may be read with very different ſen- 
timents. It may be found to con- 
tain many touches of the moſt ſub- 
lime Poetry that any language has 
produced, and to be full of thoſe 
pathetic ſtrokes of Nature and Paſ- 
ſion, which touch the heart in the 
moſt tender and affecting min- 
ner.— 
BESIDES, the Mind is ſometimes 
in a diſpoſition to be pleaſed only 
with dark views of Human Life. 
THERE are afflictions too deep 


to bear either reaſoning or amuſe- 


ment. They may be ſoothed, but 


cannot be diverted. The gloom 
K 4 of 
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of the Night Thoughts perfectly 
correſponds with this ſtate of Mind. 


It indulges and flatters the prefent 


paſſion, and at the ſame time pre- 
ſents thoſe motives of conſolation 
which alone can render certain 
griefs ſupportable. We may here 
obſerve that ſecret and wonderful 
endearment, which Nature has an- 
nexed to all our ſympathetic teel- 
ings. We enter into the deepeſt 
ſcenes of diſtreſs and ſorrow with a 
melting ſoftneſs of Heart, far more 
delightful than all the joys which 
difipated and unthinking mirth can 
inſpire. * Dr. Akenſide deſcribes 
this very pathetically, | 


* Pleaſures of Imagination. 
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Why the cold urn of her, whom long he ; 


loved, | 
So often fills his arms; ſo often draws 
His lonely footſteps at the ſilent hour, 
To pay the mournful tribute of his 
tears ? 
Oh! he will tell thee, that the wealth 
of worlds 
Should ne'er ſeduce his boſom to forego 


That ſacred hour, when ſealing from the 


noiſe 


Of care and envy, ſweet remembrance 


ſooths 
With virtue's kindeſt looks his aking 
breaſt, | 
And turns his tears to raꝑture. 


HE afterwards proceeds to paint, 
with all the enthuſiaſm of liberty 


and poetic Genius, and in all the 
ſweetneſs and harmony of numbers, 


thoſe 
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thoſe heart-ennobling ſorrows, 
which the Mind feels by the repre- 
ſentation of the preſent miſerable 
condition of thoſe countries, which 
were once the happy ſeats of Ge- 
nius, Liberty, and the greateſt vir- 
tues that adorn humanity. _ 

War ought chiefly to be re- 
carded in the culture of Taſte is to 
; diſcover thoſe many beauties, in the 
works of Nature and Art, which 
would otherwiſe eſcape our notice. 


| Thomſon, in that beautiful de- 


ſcriptive poem, the Seaſons, pleal- 


es from the juſtneſs of his paint- 
ing; but his greateſt merit conſiſts 
in impreſſing the Mind with num- 
berleſe beauties of Nature, in her 
various and ſucceſſive forms, which 


formerly 


nf 


formerly paſſed unheeded.— This 


is the moſt pleaſing and uſeful ef- 
fect of criticiſm; to diſplay new 
ſources of pleaſure unknown to the 
bulk of Mankind; and it is only 
ſo far as it diſcovers theſe, that 
Taſte can with reaſon:be account- 
ed a bleſſing. | 

IT has been often obſerved that 
a good "Taſte and a good Heart 


commonly go together. But that 


ſort of Taſte, which is conſtantly 
prying into blemiſhes and defor- 
mity, can have no good effect ei- 
ther on the Temper or the Heart. 
The Mind naturally takes a taint 


from thoſe objects and purſuits in 
which it is uſually- employed. Dit- 


guſt, often recurring, ſpoils the 


Temper, 
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Temper, and a habit of nicely dif- 
criminating, when carried into real 
life, contracts the Heart, and, by 
holding up to view the faults and 
weakneſſes inſeparable from every 
character, not only checks all the 
benevolent and generous affections, 
but ſtifles all the pleaſing emo- 
tions of love and admiration. 

Tux habit of dwelling too much 
on what is ridiculous in ſubjects of 
Taſte, when transferred into life, 

as likewiſe a bad effect upon the 
character, if not ſoftened by a large 


portion of humanity and good hu- 


mour, as it confers only a fullen 
and gloomy pleaſure, by fceding the 
worſt and moſt painful feelings of 


the human heart, envy and malig- 


nity, 


(141 J 
nity. But an intimate acquaintance 
with the works of Nature and Ge- 
nius, in their moſt beautiful - and 
amiable forms, humanizes and 
{weetens the Temper, opens and 
extends the Imagination, and diſ- 
poſes to the moſt pleaſing views of 
Mankind and Providence. By con- 
ſidering Nature in this favourable 
point of view, the Heart is dilated, 
and filled with the moſt benevolent 
ſentiments; and then indeed the 
ſecret ſympathy and connection be- 
tween the feelings of Natural and 
Moral Beauty, the connection be- 
tween a good Taſte and a good 


Heart, appears with the greateſt 
luſtre, 


SECTION 
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SECTION V. 


XK ] E proceed now to conſider 
that principle of Human 
Nature which ſeems in a peculiar 
manner the characteriſtic of the 
ſpecies, the Senſe of Religion. It 
is not my intention here to conſider 
the evidence of Religion as founded 
in truth; I propoſe only to examine 
it as a principle founded in Human 
Nature, and the influence it actually 
has, or may have, on the happi- 
| neſs 
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neſs of Mankind.—The beneficial 
conſequences which ſhould natu- 
rally reſult from this principle, 
ſeem very obvious, There 1s ſome- 
thing peculiarly ſoothing and com- 
fortable in a firm belief that the 
whole frame of Nature is ſupport- 
ed and conducted by an eternal 


-and omnipotent Being, of infinite 
- goodneſs, who intends, by the 
whole courſe of his providence, to 
promote the greateſt good of all his 
creatures; a belief that we are ac- 
- quainted with the means of conci- 


lating the Divine favor, and that in 


. conſequence of this we have it in 


our own power to obtain it; a be- 


lief that this life is but the infancy 


of our exiſtence, that we ſhall ſur- 
2» Vive 
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vive the ſeeming deſtruction of our 


preſent frame, and have it in our 


power to ſecure our entrance on a 


new ſtate of eternal felicity. If we 


believe that the conduct which the 
Deity requires of us is ſuch as moſt 
effectually ſecures our preſent hap- 
pineſs, together with the peace and 
happineſs of ſociety, we ſhould of 
courſe conclude that theſe ſenti- 
ments would be fondly cheriſhed 
and adopted by all wiſe and good 
Men, whether they were ſuppoſed 
to ariſe from any natural anticipa- 
tion of the Human Mind, the force 
of Reaſon, or an immediate reve- 
lation from the Supreme Being. 
Bur though the belief of a Deity. 
and of a future ſtate of exiſtence 
Vor. II. L. have 
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have univerſally prevailed in all 


ages and nations, yet it has been 
diverſified and connected with a 
variety of ſuperſtitions, which have 


often rendered it uſeleſs, and ſome- 


times hurtful to the general inte- 
reſts of Mankind. The Supreme 
Being has ſometimes been repre- 


ſented in ſuch a light, as made him 


rather an object of terror than of 
love; as executing both preſent 
and eternal vengeance on the great- 
eſt part of the world, for crimes 
they never committed, and for not 
believing doctrines which they 
never heard. Men have been 
taught that they did God accepta- 
ble ſervice by abſtracting them- 
{elves from all the duties they owed 

to 


1 
io ſodiety, by denying themſelves 
all the pleaſures of life, and even 
by voluntarily enduring and inflict- 
ing on themſelves the fevereſt tor- 
tures which Nature could ſupport. 
They have been taught that it was 
their duty to perſecute their fellow- 
creatures in the molt cruel manner, 
in order to bring them to an unifor- 
mity with themſelves in religious 
opinions; a ſcheme equally barba- 
rous and impracticable. In fine, 
Religion has often been uſed as an 
engine to deprive Mankind of their 
moit valuable privileges, and to 
ſubject them to the moſt deſpotic 
vo. 
THESE pernicious conſequences 
have given occaſion to ſome inge- 
2 nious 
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nious Men to queſtion, whether 
Atheiſm or Superſtition were moſt 
deſtructive to the happineſs of ſo- 
ciety; while others have been ſo 


much impreſſed by them, that they 


jcemed to entertain no doubt of its 
being ſafer to diveſt Mankind of 
all religious opinions and reſtraints 
whatever, than to run the riſk of 
the abuſes which they thought al- 
moſt inſeparable from them.— This 
ſeems to be the moſt favorable 
conſtruction that can be put on the 
conduct of the patrons of Atheiſm. 
But however ſpecious this pretence 
might have been ſome centuries 
ago, there does not at this time 
appear to be the leaſt foundation 
for it, Experience has now ſhewn 

that 


L 149 ] 
that Religion may ſubſiſt in a pub- 


lic eſtabliſhment, diveſted of that 


abſurd and pernicious Superſtition 
which was only adventitious, and 
moſt apparently contrary to its ge- 
nuine and original ſpirit and geni- 
us,—To ſeparate Religion entirely 
from Superſtition, in every indivi- 
dual, may indeed be impoſſible, be- 
cauſe it is impoſſible to make all 
Mank ind think witely and proper- 
ly on any one ſubject, where the 


Underſtanding alone is concerned, 


much more where the Imagination 
and the Affections are ſo deeply in- 
tereſted. But if the poſitive ad- 
vantages of Religion to Mankind 


be evident, this ſhould ſeem a ſuf- 


ficient reaſon for every worthy Man 
3 to 
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to ſupport its cauſe, and at the 


ſame time to keep it diſengaged 


from thoſe accidental circumſtan- 
ces that have ſo highly diſhonour- 
ed it. 

ManxinD certainly have a ſenſe 


of right and wrong, independent of 
religious belief; but experience 


ſhews, that the allurements of pre- 


{ent pleaſure, and the impetuoſity 
of paſſion are ſufficient to prevent 


Men from acting agreeably to this 


moral ſenſe, unleſs it be ſupported. 


by Religion, the influence of which 
upon the Imagination and Paſſions, 
if properly directed, is extremely 


powerful. 


WI ſhall n acknowledge 


that many of the greateſt enemies 


ot 


Car T 


of Religion have been diſtinguiſned 


for their honour, probity, and 
good- nature. But it is to be con- 


ſidered, that many virtues as well 
as vices are conſtitutional. A cool 
and equal Temper, a dull Imagi- 
nation, and unfeeling Heart, enſure 


the poſſeſſion of many virtues, or 


rather are a ſecurity againſt many 
vices. They may produce tempe- 
rance, chaſtity, honeſty, prudence, 
and a harmleſs, inoffenſive behavi- 


our. Whereas keen Paſſions, a 


warm Imagination, and great 
ſenſibility of Heart, lay a natural. 


foundation for prodigality, debau-- 


chery, and ambition; attended, 
however, with the ſeeds of all the 
focial and moſt heroic virtues. Such. 
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a temperature of Mind carries along 
7 . -. . . 
with it a check to its conſtitutional 


vices, by rendering thoſe poſſeſſed 


of it peculiarly ſuſceptible of reli- 
gious impreſſions, They often ap- 
pear indeed to be the greateſt ene- 
mies to Religion, but that is en- 
tirely owing to their impatience of 
its reſtraints. Its moſt dangerous 
enemies have ever been among the 
temperate and chaſte philoſophers, 
void of paſſion and ſenſibility, who 
had no vicious appetites to be re- 


trained by its influence, and who 


were equally unſuſceptible of its 
terrors or its pleaſures. Abſolute 


Infidelity or ſettled Scepticiſm in 


Religion we acknowledge is no 
proof of want of Underſtanding or 
4 24 vicious 


1 

2 vicious diſpoſition, but is cer- 
tainly a very ſtrong preſumption 
of the want of Imagination and ſen- 
ſibility of Heart, and of a perverted 
Underſtanding. Some philoſophers 
have been Infidels, few Men of 
taſte and ſentiment. Yet the ex- 
amples of Lord Bacon, Mr. Locke, 
and Sir Iſaac Newton, among many 
other firſt names in philoſophy, are 
a ſufficient evidence that religious 
belief is perfectly compatible with 
the cleareſt and moſt enlarged Un- 

derſtanding. 
SEVERAL of thoſe who have ſur- 
-mounted what they call religious 
prejudices themſelves, affect to 
treat ſuch as are not aſhamed to 
| avow 
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avow their regard to Religion, as 
Men of weak Underſtandings and 
feeble Minds. Bur this fhews ei- 
ther want of candor or great igno- 
rance of Human Nature. The 
fundamental articles of Religion 
have been very generally believed 
by Men the moſt diſtinguiſned for 
acuteneſs and accuracy of judg- 
ment. Nay, it is unjuſt to infer 
| the weakneſs of a perſon's head on- 
[| other ſubjects from his attachment 
| 


0 


even to the fooleries of Superſtition. 
Experience ſhews that when the 
1 Imagination is heated, and the Af- 
l fections deeply intereſted, they level 
1 all diſtinctions of Underſtanding; 
| yet this affords no preſumption of. 
a ſhallow. 
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2 ſhallow judgment in ſubjects: 
where the Imagination and Paſſions: 
have no influence. 

FEEBLENTSS of Mind is a re- 
proach frequently thrown, not only 
upon ſuch as have a ſenſe of Reli- 
gion, but upon all who poſſeſs 
warm, open, chearful Tempers, 
and Hearts peculiarly diſpoſed to 
love and friendſhip. But the re- 
proach is ill founded. Strength of 
Mind does not conſiſt in a peeviſn 
Temper, in a hard inflexible Heart, 
and in bidding defiance to God 
Almighty. It confifts in an active 
reſolute Spirit, in a Spirit that en- 
ables a Man to act his part in the 
world with propriety, and to bear 
the misfortunes of life with uniform 

fortitude 
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fortitude and dignity. This is a 
ſtrength of Mind which neither 
Atheiſm nor univerſal Scepticiſm 
will ever be able to inſpire. On the 
contrary, their tendency will be 
found to chill all the powers of 
Imagination ; to depreſs Spirit as 
well as Genius; to ſour the Tem- 
per and contract the Heart. The 
higheſt religious ſpirit, and vene- 
ration for Providence breathes in . 
the writings of the ancient Stoics; 


a ſect diſtinguiſhed for producing 
the moſt active, intrepid, virtuous 


Men that ever did honour to Hu- 

man Nature. 1 
Can it be pretended that Athe- 

iſm or Univerſal Scepticiſm have 


any tendency to form ſuch cha- 


racers? 


L109] | 
rafters? Do they tend to inſpire 
that magnanimity and elevation of 
Mind, that ſuperiority to ſelfiſh 
and ſenſual gratifications, that con- 
tempt of danger and of death, 
when the cauſe of virtue, of li- 
berty, or their country require it, 
which diſtinguifh the characters of 
Patriots and Heroes? or is their in- 
fluence more favorable on the 
humbler and gentler virtues of 
private and domeſtic life? Do they 
ſoften the heart, and render it more 
delicately ſenſible of the thouſand 
nameleſs duties and endearments of 
2 Huſband, a Father, or a Friend? 
Do they produce that habitual ſe- 
renity and chearfulneſs of temper, 
that gaiety of heart, which makes 

a Man 
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a Man beloved as a Companion * 
or do they dilate the heart with 
the liberal and generous ſentiments, 
and that love of human kind, 
Which would render him revered 
and bleſſed as the patron of depreſ- 
ied merit, the friend of the wi— 


dow and orphan, the refuge and 


ſupport of the poor and the un- 
happy ? : 

IE general opinion of Man- 
Kind, that there is a ſtrong con- 
nection between a religious diſpo- 


ſition and a feeling Heart, appears 


from the univerſal diſlike, which 


all Men have to Infidelity in the 


fair ſex. We not only look on 
it as removing the principal ſecu- 
rity we have for their virtue, but 
6 a8 
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as the ſtrongeſt proof of their want 
of that ſoftneſs and delicate ſenſi- 
bility of Heart, which peculiarly 


cndears them to us, and more ct- 


fectually ſecures their empire over 


us, than any quality they can pol- 
ſeſs. 

T' ERE are indeed ſome Men 
who can perſuade themſelves, that 
there is no Supreme Intelligence 
who directs the courſe of Nature; 
who can fee thoſe they have been 
connected with by the ſtrongeſt 
bonds of Nature and Friendſhip 
gradually diſappearing; who are 


perſuaded that this ſeparation is 


final and eternal, and who expect 
that they themſelves ſhall ſoon ſink 
down after them into nothing; and 

Jet 
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yet ſuch Men appear eaſy and con- 
tented. But to a ſenſible Heart, 
and particularly to a Heart ſoftened 
by paſt endearments of Love or 
Friendſhip, ſuch opinions are at- 
tended with gloom inexpreſſible; 
they ſtrike a damp into all the 
pleaſures and enjoyments of life, 
and cut off thoſe Proſpects which 
alone can comfort the ſoul under 
certain diſtreſſes, where all other 

aid 1s feeble and ineffectual. 
SCEPTICISM, or ſuſpence of judg- 
ment as to the truth of the great ar- 
ticles of Religion, is attended with 
the ſame fatal effects. Wherever 
the Aﬀections are deeply intereſted, 
a ſtate of ſuſpence 1s more intolera- 
ble, and more diſtracting to the 
Mind. 
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Mind, than the ſad aſſurance of the 
evil which is moſt dreaded. 

Turk are many who have paſt 
the age of Youth and Beauty, who 
have reſigned the Pleaſures of that 
ſmiling ſeaſon; who begin to de- 
cline into the vale of Years, un- 
paired in their Health, depreſſed in 
their Fortunes, ſtript of their 
Friends, their Children, and per- 
haps, ſtill more tender and endear- 
ing connections. What refource 
can this world afford them? It 
_ preſents a dark and dreary waſte, 
thro? which there does not iſſue a 
ſingle ray of comfort. Every de- 
luſive proſpect of Ambition is now 
at an end; long experience of Man- 
kind, an experience very different 
Vol. II. M from 
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from what the open and generous 


ſoul of youth had fondly dreamt 
of, has rendered the Heart almoſt 
inacceſſible to new Friendſhips. 
The principal ſources of Activity 
are taken away, when thoſe for 


whom we labour are cut off from 


us, thoſe who animated, and thoſe 
who ſweetened all the toils of life. 
Where then can the ſoul find re- 
fuge, but in the boſom of Religion? 
There ſhe is admitted to thoſe proſ- 
pects of Providence and Futurity, 
which alone can warm and fill the 
Heart. I ſpeak here of ſuch as re- 
tain the feelings of Humanity, 
whom Misfortunes have ſoftened 
and perhaps rendered more deli- 
cately ſenſible; not of ſuch.as pol- 

Tels 
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1 
ſeſs that ſtupid Inſenſibility which 
ſome are pleaſed to dignify with the 
name of Philoſophy. | 

IT ſhould therefore be expected 
that thoſe Philoſophers, who ſtand 
in no need themſelves of the aſſiſt- 
ance of Religion to ſupport their 
virtue, and who never feel the want 
of its conſolations, would yet have 
the humanity to conſider the very 

different ſituation of thereſt of Man- 
Kind; and not endeavour to deprive 
them of what Habit, at leaſt, if they 
will not allow it to be Nature, has 
made neceſſary to their morals and 
to their happineſs,-It might be 
expected, that Humanity would 
prevent them from breaking into 
the laſt retreat of the unfortunate, 
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who can no longer be objects of 
their envy or reſentment, and tear- 
ing from them their only remain- 
ing comfort. The attempt to ridi- 
cule Religion may be agrceable to 
ſome, by relieving them from a re- 
ſtraint upon their pleaſures, and may 
render others very miſerable, by 
making them doubt thoſe truths, 
in which they were moſt deeply in- 
tereſted ; but it can convey real 
good and happineſs to no one indi- 
vidual. 

To tupport openly and avow- 
ediy the cauſe of Infidelity may be 
owing in ſome, to the vanity of ap- 
pearing wiſer than the reſt of Man- 
kind; to Vanity, that amphibious 
paſſion that iceks for food, not only 
©: | 12 


1 


in the affectation of every beauty, 
and every virtue that adorn Hu- 
manity, but of every vice and per- 
verſion of the Underſtanding, that 
diſgrace it. The zeal of making 
proſelytes to it may often be attri- 
buted to a like vanity of poſ- 
ſeſſing a direction and aſcendency 
over the Minds of Men, which 
is a very flattering ſpecies of ſupe- 
riority. But there ſeems to be 
ſome other cauſe that ſecretly in- 
fluences the conduct of ſome that 
reject all Religion, who from the 
reſt of their character cannot be 
ſuſpected of vanity, or any ambi- 
tion of ſuch ſuperiority. This we 

ſhall attempt to explain. 
Tut very differing in opinion, 
M 3 upon 
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upon any intereſting ſubject, from 


all around us, gives a diſagreeable 
ſenſation. This muſt be greatly in- 


creaſed in the preſent caſe, as the 
feeling, which attends Infidelity or 
Scepticifm in Religion, is certainly 
a comfortleſs one, where there is 
the leaſt degree of ſenſibility.— 
Sympathy is much more fought 
after by an unhappy Mind, than 
by one chearful and at eaſe. We 
require a ſupport in the one caſe, 
which in the other is not neceſſary. 
A perſon therefore void of Religion 
feels himſelf as it were alone in the 
midſt of ſociety; and though for 


prudential reaſons he chuſes on 


ſome occaſtons to diſguiſe his ſenti- 
ments, and join in ſome form of re- 
| ligious 


. 1 
ligious worſhip, yet this to a candid 
and ingenuous Mind muſt always 
be very painful; nor does it abate 
the diſagreeable feeling which a ſo- 
cial ſpirit has in finding itſelf alone 
and without any friend to ſooth 
and participate its uneaſineſs. This 
ſeems to have a conſiderable ſhare 
in that anxiety which Freethinkers 
generally diſcover to make proſe- 
lytes to their opinions, an anxiety 
much greater than what is ſhewn 
by thoſe, whoſe Minds are at eaſe 
in the enjoyment of happier pro- 
ſpects. 

Tux excuſe, which theſe gentle- 
men plead for their conduct, is a 
regard for the cauſe of truth. But 
this is a very inſufficient one. None 
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of them act upon this principle, in 
its largeſt extent and application, 
in common life. Nor could any 
Man live in the world and pretend 
ſo to do. In the purſuit of hap- 


pineſs, * our beings end and aim, the 


diſcovery of truth is far from be- 
ing the moſt important object. It 
is true the Mind receives a high 
pleaſure from the inveſtigation and 
diſcovery of Truth, in the abſtract 
ſciences, in the works of Nature 
and Art, but in all ſubjects, where 
the Imagination and Aﬀections are 


deeply concerned, we regard it only 


ſo far as it is ſubſervient to them, — 

One of the firſt principles of ſo- 

ciety, of decency, and of good 
* Pope. 


manners, 


1 
manners, is, that no Man 1s entt- 
tled to ſay every thing he thinks 
true, when it would be injurious 
or offenſive to his neighbour. If 
it was not for this principle, all 
Mankind would be in a ſtate of 
hoſtility, 
SUPPOSE a perſon to loſe an only 
child, the fole comfort and happi- 
neſs of his life, When the firſt 
overflowings of Nature are paſt, he 
recollects the infinite goodneſs and 
impenetrable wiſdom of the Diſpo- 
ſer of all events, he is perſuaded 
that the revolution of a few years 
will again unite him to his child 
never more to be ſeparated. With 
theſe ſentiments he acquieſces with 
a melancholy yet pleaſing reſigna- 
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E 
tion to the Divine will. Now ſup- 
poſing all this to be a deception, a 
pleaſing dream, would not the ge- 
neral ſenſe of Mankind condemn 
the Philoſopher as barbarous and 
inhuman, who ſhould attempt to 
wake him out of it — Vet ſo far 
does vanity prevail over good-na- 
ture, that we frequently ſee Men, 
on other occaſions of the moſt bene- 


volent 'Tempers, labouring to cut 


off that hope, which can alone 
chear the Heart under all the preſ- 
ſures and afflictions of Human 
Lite, and enable us to reſign it 
with chearfulneſs and dignity. 
Rericion may be conſidered in 


three different views. Firſt, As 


containing doctrines relating to the 
: being 


Com 
being and perfections of God, his 
moral adminiſtration of the world, 
a future ſtate of exiſtence, and par- 
ticular communications to Man- 
kind by an immediate ſupernatural 
revelation, —Secondly, As a rule 
of life and manners. — Thirdly, As 
the ſource of certain peculiar affec- 
ions of the Mind, which either 
give pleaſure or pain, according 
to the particular genius and ſpirit 
of the Religion that inſpires them. 
Ix the firſt of theſe views, which 
gives a foundation to all religious 
belief, and on which the other two 
depend, Reaſon is principally con- 
cerned. On this ſubject the great- 
eſt efforts of human genius and 
application have been exerted, and 
With 
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with the moſt deſirable ſucceſs in 


thoſe great and important articles 


that ſcem moſt immediately to af- 
fect the intereſt and happineſs of 
Mankind. But when our enqui- 
ries here are puſhed to a certain 


length, we find that Providence 


has ſet bounds to our Reaſon, and 
even to our capacities of apprehen- 
fion, This is particularly the 
caſe, with reſpect to infinity and 
the moral economy of the Deity. 


The objects are here in a great 


meaſure beyond the reach of our 
conception; and induction from 
experience, on which all our other 
reaſonings are founded, cannot be 
applied to a ſubject altogether diſ- 
fimilar to any thing we are ac- 

quainted 


1 
quainted with. Many of the fun- 
damental articles of Religion are 
ſuch, that the Mind may have the 
fulleſt conviction of their truth, 
but they muſt be viewed at a dif- 
tance, and are rather the objects of 
ſilent and religious veneration, than 


of metaphyſical diſquiſition. If 
the Mind attempts to bring them 


to a nearer view, it is confounded 
with their ſtrangeneſs and immen- 

ſity. | 
Wu we purſue our enquiries 
into any part of Nature, beyond 
certain bounds, we find ourſelves 
involved in perplexity and dark- 
nefs. But there 1s this remarkable 
difference between theſe and religi- 
ous enquiries: In the inveſtigation 
of 
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of Nature, we can always make a 
progreſs in knowledge, and ap- 
proximate to the truth by the pro- 
per exertion of genius and obſerva- 
tion; but our enquiries into religi- 
ous ſubjects, are confined within 
very narrow bounds; nor can any 
force of reaſon or application lead 
the Mind one ſtep beyond that im- 
penetrable gulf, which ſeparates the 
viſible, and inviſible world. 
Trovcn the articles of religious 
belief, which fall within the com- 
prehenſion of Mankind, and ſeem 
eſſential to their happineſs, are few 
and fimple, yet ingenious Men 
have contrived to erect them into 
moſt tremendous ſyſtems of meta- 
phyſical ſubtlety, which will long 
remain 
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remain monuments both of the ex- 
tent, and the weakneſs of human 
Underſtanding. The pernicious 
conſequences of ſuch ſyſtems, have 
been various. By attempting to 
eſtabliſh too much, they have hurt 
the foundation of the moſt inte- 
reſting principles of Religion.— 
Moſt Men are educated, in a belief 
of the peculiar, and diſtinguiſhing 
opinions of ſome one religious ſe& 
or other, They are taught that all 
theſe are equally founded on Di- 
vine authority, or the cleareſt de- 
ductions of Reaſon. By which 
means, their ſyſtem of Religion 
hangs ſo much together, that one 
part cannot be ſhaken, without en- 
dangering the whole, But where 
5 ever 
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ever any freedom of enquiry is al- 
lowed, the abſurdity of ſome of 
theſe opinions, and the uncertain 
foundation of others, cannot be 
concealed. This naturally begets 
a general diſtruſt of the whole, with 
that fatal lukewarmneſs in Reli- 
gion, which is its neceſſary conſe- 
quence. : 

Tux very habit of frequent rea- 
toning, and diſputing upon religt- 
ous ſubjects, diminiſhes that reve- 

_ rence, with which the Mind would 
otherwiſe conſider them. This 
ſeems particularly to be the caſe, 
when Men preſume to enter into a 
minute ſcrutiny of the views, and 
economy of Providence, in the 
_ adminiſtration of the world, Why 
 - 


1 
the Supreme Being made it as it is, 
the freedom of his actions, and ma- 
ny other ſuch queſtions, infinitely 
beyond our reach. The natural ten- 
dency of this is to lefſen that aw- 
ful veneration with which we 
_ ought always to contemplate the 
Divinity, but which can never bs 
preſerved, when Men canvaſs his 
ways with ſuch unwarrantable free- 
dom. Accordingly we find, amongſt 


thoſe ſectaries where ſuch diſqui- 


fitions have principally prevailed, 
that he has been mentioned and 


even addreſſed with the moſt inde- 


cent and ſhacking familiarity. The 
truly devotional ſpirit, whoſe chief 


foundation and characteriſtic is 


genuine and profound humility, 
VOI. II. „ 15 
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1 
is not to be looked for among ſuch 
* 5 
ANOTHER bes effect of this ſpe- 
culative Theology has been to 
withdraw people's attention from 
its practical duties. We uſually 
find that thoſe, who are moſt dil- 
tinguiſhed by their exceſſive zeal tor 
opinions in Religion, ſhew great 
moderation and coolneſs as to its 
precepts; and their great ſeverity 
in this reſpect, is commonly exert- 
ed againſt a few vices where the 
Heart is but little concerned, and 
to which their own difpoſitions 
preſerved them from any tempta- 
tions. 8 
Bur the worſt effects of ſpecula- 
tive and controverſial theology 
are 


| L179 | 
are thoſe which it produces on the 
Temper: and Aﬀections, — When 
the Mind is kept conſtantly embar- 
raſſed in a perplext and thorny 
path, where it can find no ſteady 
light to ſhew the way, nor foun- 
dation to reſt on, the Temper loſes 
its native chearfulneſs, and con- 
tracts a gloom and ſeverity, partly 
from the chagrin of difappointment, 
and partly from the ſocial and kind 
Affections being extinguiſhed for 
want of exerciſe. When this evil 
is exaſperated by oppoſition and diſ- 
pute, the conſequences prove very 
fatal to the peace of fociety ; eſpe- 
cially when Men are perſuaded, 
thar their holding certain opinions 
intitles them to the Divine favor; 
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and that thoſe, who differ from 
them, are devoted to eternal de- 
ſtruction. This perſuaſion breaks at 
once all the ties of ſociety. The 
toleration of Men who hold errone- 
ous opinions, 1s conſidered as con- 
niving at their deſtroying not only 


themſelves, but all others who come 


within the reach of their influence. 
This produces that cruel and im- 


placable ſpirit, which has ſo often 
diſgraced the cauie of Religion, 
and diſnonoured Humanity, 


Lr the effects of religious con- 


troverſy, have ſometimes proved 


beneficial to Mankind. That ſpi- 
rit of fret enquiry, which incited the 
firſt Reformers to ſhake off the yoke 
of eccleſiaſtical tyranny, naturally 

begot 


as 1 


begot juſt ſentiments of civil liber- 


ty, eſpecially when irritated by 


perſecution, When ſuch ſenti- 
ments came to be united with that 
bold enthuſiaſm, that ſeverity of 
temper and manners that diſtin- 
guiſhed ſomeof the Reformed ſects; 
they produced thoſe reſolute and 


inflexible Men, who alone were 
able to aſſert the cauſe of liberty, in 


an age when the Chriſtian world 


was enervated by luxury or ſuper- 


ſtition; and: to ſuch Men we owe 
that freedom, and happy conſtitu- 


tion, which we at preſent enjoy. 
But theſe advantages of religious. 


enthuſiaſm have been but acciden. 

THE. 

IN general it would appear, that 
N 3 Religion, 


am} 

Religion, conſidered as a fcience, 
in the manner it has been uſually 
treated, is but little beneticial to 
Mankind, neither tending to en- 
large the Underſtanding, ſweeten 
the Temper, or mend the Heart. 
At the ſame time the labours of 
ingenious Men, 1n explaining ob- 
ſcure and difficult paſſages of Sa- 
cred Writ, have been highly uſcful 
and neceſſary. And tho? it is na- 
tural for Men to carry their ſpe- 
culations, ona ſubject that ſo nearly 
concerns their preſent and eternal 
happineſs, farther than Reaſon ex- 
tends, or than 1s clearly and ex- 
preſsly revealed; yet theſe can be 
followed by no bad conſequences, 
if they are carried on with that 

modeſty 
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modeſty. and reverence which the 
ſubject requires. They become 
pernicious only when they are 
formed into ſyſtems, to which the 
ſame credit and ſubmiſſion is re- 
quired, as to Holy Writ itſelf. 
WE ſhall now proceed to conſi- 
der Rcligion as a rule of life and 
manners. In this. reſpect its influ- 
ence is very extenſive and benefi- 
cial, even when disfigured by the 
wildeſt ſuperſtition, as it is able 
to check and conquer thoſe pa- 
ſions, which reaſon and philoſophy 


are too weak to encounter. But it 


is much to be regretted, that the 
application of Religion to tliis end 
hath not been attended to with 
that care which the importance of 
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the ſubje& required. The ſpecu- 


lative part of Religion ſcems gene- 
rally to have engroſſed the attention 
ef Men of Genius. This has been 
the fete of all the uſeful and prac- 
tical arts of life, and the applica- 
tion of Religion to the regulation 
of life and manners muſe be con- 
ſidered entirely as a practical art. 


The cauſes of this neglect, ſeem 


to be theſe. Men of a philoſophi- 

al Genius have an averſion to all 
application, where the active pow- 
ers of their own Minds are not im- 
mediately employed. But in acquir- 
ing a practical art, a philoſopher 
is obliged to ſpend moſt of his 
time in employments where his 
Genius and Underitanding have 


no 


1 
no exerciſe.— The fate of the prac- 
tical parts of Medicine and of Re- 
ligion have been pretty ſimilar. 
The object of the one is to cure 
the diſeaſes of the Body; of the 
other, to cure the diſeaſes of the 
Mind; The progrefs and degree 
of perfection of both theſe arts ought 
to be eſtimated by no other ſtandard 
than their ſucceſs in the cure of the 
_ diſeaſes, to which they are ſeverally 
applied, In Medicine, the facts 


on which the art depends, are ſo 
numerous and complicated, fo miſ- 


repreſented by fraud, credulity, or 
a heated Imagination, that there 
has hardly ever been found a truly 
philoſophical Genius, who has at- 
tempted the practical part of it. 
6 There 
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There are, indeed, many obſtacles 
of different kinds, which concur 
to render any improvement in the 
practice of Phyſic a matter of the 
utmoſt difficulty, at leaſt while the 
profeſſion reſts on its preſent ner- 
row foundation. Almoſt all phyſi- 
eians, who have been Men of inge- 


nuity, have amuſed themſelves in 
1 forming theories, which gave ex- 
erciſe to their invention, and at the 
ſame time contributed to their re- 
putation. Inſtead of being at the 
trouble of making obſervations 
themſelves, they culled out of the 
promiſcuous multitude already 
made, ſuch as beſt ſuited their 
purpoſe, and dreſſed them up in 
the way their ſyſtem required, In 
con- 
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conſequence of this, the hiſtory of 


Medicine does not ſo much exhibit 
the hiſtory of a progreſſive art, as 
a hiſtory of opinions, which pre- 
vailed perhaps for twenty or thirty 


years, and then ſunk into contempt 


and oblivion,—Tne caſe has been 
nearly ſimilar in practical Divinity. 
But this is attended with much 
greater difficultics, than the prac- 
tical part of Medicine. In this laſt, 
nothing is required, but aſſiduous 


and accurate Obſervation, and a 


good Underſtanding to direct the 
proper application of ſuch Obſer- 
vation. But to cure the dilcaſes 
of the Mind, there is required that 
intimate knowledge of the Human 
Heart, which muſt be drawn from 
3 | Ife 
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. 
life itſelf, and which books can: 
never teach; of the various diſ- 
guiſes, under which vice recom- 
mends herſelf. to the Imagination; 
of the artful aſſociation of Ideas, 
which ſhe forms there; and of 
the many nameleſs circumſtances 
that ſoften the Heart and render 
it acceſſible. It is likewiſe neceſ- 
ſary to have a knowledge of the 
arts of inſinuation and perſuaſion, 
ef the art of break ing falſe or un- 
natural aſſociations of Ideas, or in- 
ducing counter aſſociations, and 


oppoſing one paſſion to another; 
and after all this knowledge is ac- 
quired, the ſucceſsful application 
of it to practice depends in a con- 
{iderable degree on powers, which 
no 
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no extent of Underſtanding can 
confer. I 

| Viex does not depend ſo much 
on a perverſion of the Underſtand- 
ing, as of the Imagination and Paſ- 
ſions, and on habits originally 
founded on theſe. A vicious Man 


is generally ſenſible enough that 


his conduct is wrong; he knows 
that vice is contrary both to his 
duty and to his intereſt, and there- 
fore all laboured reaſoning to ſa- 
tisfy his Underſtanding of theſe 
truths is uſeleſs, becauſe the diſ- 
eaſe does not lie in the Underſtand- 
ing. The evil is ſeated in the 


Heart. The Imagination and Paſ- 


lions are engaged on its ſide, and 
to them the cure muſt be applied. 
Here 
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Here has been the general defect 


of writings and ſermons, intended 
to reform Mankind. Many inge- 


nious and ſenfible remarks are 


made on the ſeveral duties of Reli- 
gion, and very judicious argu- 
ments are brought to enforce them. 
Such performances may be attend- 
ed to with pleaſure, by pious and 
well-diſpoſed perſons, who like- 
wiſe may derive from thence uſeful 
inſtruction for their conduct in 
life. The wicked and profligate, 
it ever books of this fort fall in 
their way, very readily allow that 
what they contain are great and 
eternal truths, but they leave 
no laſting impreſſion. If any thing 
can roule them, it is the power of 
lively 


11 
lively and pathetic deſcription, 
which traces and lays open their 
Hearts through all their windings 
and diſguiſes, makes them ſee and 


confeſs their own characters in all 
their deformity and horror, im- 
preſſes their Hearts, and intereſts 
their Paſſions by all the motives of 
love, gratitude, and fear, the proſ- 
pect of rewards and puniſhments, 
and whatever other motives Reli- 
gion or Nature may dictate. But 
to do this effectually requires very 
different powers from thoſe of 
the Underſtanding. A lively and 
well regulated Imagination is eſſen- 
tially requiſite. 
Ix public addreſſes to an audi- 
ence, the great end of reformation 
15 
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is moſt effectually promoted, be- 
cauſe all the powers of voice and 
action, all the arts of eloquence 
may be brought to give their aſſiſt- 
ance, But ſome of thoſe arts de- 
pend on gifts of Nature, and can- 
not be attained by any ſtrength of 
Genius or Underſtanding. Even 
where Nature has been liberal of 
Thoſe neceſſary requiſites, they muſt 
be cultivated by much practice be- 
Fore the proper exerciſe of them 
can be acquired Thus a public 
ſpeaker may have a voice that is 
muſical and of great compaſs, but 
it requires much time and labour 
to attain its juſt modulation, and 
that variety of flexion and tone, 
which a pathetic diſcourſe requires. 

The 
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The fame difficulty attends the ac- 


qutſttion of that propriety of action, 
that power over the expreſſive fea- 
tures of the countenance, particu- 
larly of the eyes, ſo neceffary to 
command the Hearts and Paſſions 
of an audience. 

Ir is uſually thought thar a 
preacher, who feels what he is ſay- 
ing himfelf, will naturally ſpeak 
with that tone of voice and expref- 
ſion in his countenance, that beſt 
farts the ſubject, and which cannot 
fail ro move his audience. Thus 
it is faid, a perſon under the in- 
fluence of fear, anger, or ſorrow, 
looks and fpeaks in the manner 

naturally expreffive of theſe emo- 
tions. This is true in ſome mea- 
Vol. II. O ſure; 
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ſure; but it can never be ſuppoſed, 
that any preacher will be able to 
enter into his ſubject with ſuch 
real warmth upon every. occaſion. 
Beſides, every. prudent Man will 
be afraid to abandon hiniſelf ſo en- 
tirely to any impreſſion, as he muſt. 
do to produce this effect. . Moſt 
Men, when ſtrongly affected by 


any paſſion or emotion, have ſome 


peculiarity in their appearance, 


which does not belong to the na- 
tural expreſſion of ſuch an emotion. 
If this be not properly corrected, a 
public ſpeaker, who is. really, 
warmed and animated -with his. 


ſubject, may nevertheleſs make a 


very ridiculous and contemptible. 
figure, —It is the buſineſs of Art to, 
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ew Nature in her moſt àmiable 
and graceful forms, and not with. 
thoſe peculiarities in Which ſhe 


appears in particular inſtances; and 


it is this difficulty of properly re- 


— 


preſenting. Nature, that renders 


the eloquence and action, both of 


the pulpit and the ſtage, acquiſitions 
of ſuch difficult attainment. 


Burr beſides thoſe talents inhe- 


rent in the preacher himſelf, an in- 
timate knowledge of Nature will 
ſuggeſt the neceſſity of attending 
to certain external circumſtances, 
which operate powerfully on the. 


Mind, and prepare it for receiving 
the deſigned impreſſions. Such in 
particular is the proper regulation 


or Church Muſic, and the ſolem- 
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' nity and pomp of publie worſhip. 
Independent of the effect that theſe 
particulars have on the Imagina- 
tion, it might be expected that a 
juft Taſte, a ſenſe of decency and 
propriety, would make them more 
attended to than we find they are, 
We acknowledge that they have 
been abuſed, and have occaſioned the 
groſſeſt ſuperſtition ; but this uni- 
verſal propenſity to carry them to 
exceſs, is the ſtrongeſt proof that 
the attachment to them is deeply 
rooted in Human Nature, and con- 
ſequently, that it is the buſineſs of 
good ſenſe to regulate, and not 
vainly to attempt to extinguiſh it, 
Many religious ſects in their in- 
fancy have ſupported themſelves 
without 


L 97 ] 
without any of theſe external aſ- 
ſiſtances; but when time has aba- 
ted the fervor of their firſt zeal, 
we always find that their public 


worſhip has been conducted with 
the moſt remarkable coldneſs and 


inattention, unleſs ſupported by 
well-regulated ceremonies. In fact 
it will be found, that thoſe ſects 
who at their commencement have 
been moſt diſtinguiſhed for a reli- 
gious enthuſiaſm that deſpiſed all 
forms, and the Genius of whoſe 
tenets could not admit the uſe of 
any, have either been of ſhort 

duration, or ended in infidelity, 
Tk many difficulties that attend 
the practical art of making Religion 
influence the manners and lives of 
O 3 Mankind, 
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Mankind, by acquiring a command 
over the Imagination and Paſſions, 
have made it too generally neglect- 
ed, even by the moſt eminent of 
the Clergy for learning and good 
ſenſe. Theſe have rather choſen 
to confine themſelves to a tract, 
where they were ſure to excel by 
the force of their own Genius, than 
to attempt a road where their ſuc- 
cefs was doubtful, and where they 
might be outſhone by Men greatly 
1 their inferiors. It has therefore 
been principally cultivated by Men 
of lively Imaginations, poſſeſſed of 

ſome natural advantages of voice 
and manner. But as no art can 
ever become very beneficial to 
Mankind, unleſs it be under the 

direction 
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direction of Genius and good ſenſe, 
it has too often happened, that the 
art we are now ſpeaking of has be- 
come ſubſervient to the wildeſt fa- 
naticiſm, ſometimes to the gratifi- 
cation of vanity, and ſometimes to 

ſtill more unworthy purpoſes. 
- Tus third view of Religion con- 
. 5ders it as engaging and intereſting 
the affections, and comprehends 
the devotional or ſentimental part 
of it.— The devotional ſpirit is in 1 
ſome meaſure conſtitutional, . de- 
pending on livelineſs of. Imagina- 
tion and ſenſibility of Heart, and, 
like theſe qualities, prevails more 
in warmer climates than it does in 
ours. What ſhews its great de- 
pendence on the Imagination, is 
O 4 the 


Ta } - 
the remarkable attachment it has 
to Poetry and Muſic, which Shake- 
ſpear calls the Food of Love, and 
which may -with equal truth 
be called the Food of Devotion. 
Muſic enters into the future Para- 
diſe of the devout of every ſect 
and of every country. The Deity, 
viewed by the eye of cool Reaſon, 
may be ſaid with great propriety 
to dwell in light inacceſſible. The 
Mind ſtruck with the immenſity | 
of his being, and with a ſenſe of 
its own littleneſs and unworthineſs, 
admires with that diſtant awe and 
veneration . that almoſt excludes 
love. But viewed by a devout 
Imagination, he may become an 
object of the warmeſt affection, 
6 and 


1 

and even paſſion.— The philofo- 
pher contemplates the Deity in all 
thoſe marks of wiſdom and benig- 
nity diffuſed through the various 
works of Nature. The devout 
Man confines his views rather to 
his own particular connection with 
the Deity, the many inſtances of 


. his goodneſs he himſelf has expe- 
rienced, and the many greater he 


ſtill hopes for. This eſtabliſhes a 


kind of intercourſe, which often 


intereſts the Heart and Paſſions in 
the deepeſt manner. 

Taz devotional Taſte, like all 
- other Taſtes, has had the hard fate 
to be condemned as a weakneſs, by 
all who are ftrangers to its joys and 
its influence, Too much, end too 
frequent 
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frequent occaſion has been given to 
turn this ſubject into ridicule.— A 
heated and devout Imagination, 
when not under the direction of a 
very ſound Underſtanding, is apt 
to run very wild, and is at the ſame 
time impatient to publiſh all its 
follies to the world. —The feelings 
of a devout Heart ſnould be men- 
tioned with great reſerve and deli- 
cacy, as they depend upon private 
experience, and certain circumſtan- 
ces of Mind and ſituation, which 
the world can neither know nor 
judge of. But devotional writings 
executed with Judgment and Taſte, 
are not only highly uſeful, but to 
all, who have a true ſenſe of Reli- 
gion, peculiarly engaging. 


THE 
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TRE devotional ſpirit united to 
good ſenſe and a chearful temper, 
gives that ſteadineſs to virtue, 
which 1t always wants, when pro- 
duced and ſupported by good na- 
tural diſpoſitions only. It corrects 
and humanizes thoſe conſtitutional 
vices, which it is not able entirely 
to ſubdue, and though it too often 
fails to render Men perfectly virtu- 
ous, it preſerves them from be- 
coming utterly abandoned. It has 
beſides the moſt favorable influ- 
ence on all the paſſive virtues ; it 
gives a ſoftneſs and ſenſibility to 
the Heart, and a mildneſs and gen- 
tleneſs to the Manners; but above 
all, it produces an univerſal charity 
and love to Mankind, however 
8 4 different 


| ns { 
different in Station, Country, or 


Religion. There 1s a ſublime yet 
tender melancholy, almoſt the uni- 
verſal attendant on Genius, which 
4s too apt to degenerate into gloom 
and diſguſt with the world. De- 
votion is admirably calculated to 


ſooth this diſpoſition, by inſenſibl, 


leading the Mind, while it ſeems 


to indulge it, to thoſe proſpects 


which calm every murmur of dit. 


content, and diffuſe a chearfulneſs 


over the darkeſt hours of Human 


Life.—Perſons in the pride of high 


health and ſpirits, who are keen in 
the purſuits of pleaſure, intereſt, or 
ambition, have either to ideas on 


this ſubject, or treat it as the en- 


thuſiaſm of a weak Mind, But 


this 


L 20 
this really ſhews great narrowneſs 
of Underſtanding; a very little re- 
fiection and acquaintance with Na- 
ture might teach them, on how 
precarious a foundation their boaſt- 
ed independence on Religion is 
built; the thouſand nameleſs acci- 
dents that may deſtroy it; and that 
though for ſome years they ſhould 
eſcape theſe, yet that time muſt im- 
pair the greateſt vigour of health 
and ſpirits, and deprive them of 
all thoſe objects for which at pre- 
ſent, they think life only worth 
enjoying.——lIt ſhould ſeem therefore 
very neceſſary to ſecure fome per- 
manent object, ſome real ſupport 
to the Mind, to chear the ſoul when 
all others ſhall have loſt their influ- 

ence.— 
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ence, —The greateſt inconvenience, 
indeed, that attends devotion, is its 
taking ſuch a faſt.hold of the af- 
fections, as ſometimes threatens the 
extinguiſhing of every other active 
[ principle of the Mind. For when. 
the devotional ſpirit falls in with a; 
melancholy temper, it is too apt to. 

depreſs the Mind entirely, to fink: 

it to the weakeſt {uperſtition, and 

to produce a total retirement and. 

abſtraction from the world, and all. 

the duties of life. | 

| J ſhall now conclude theſe looſe 

obſervations on the advantages ariſ- 

ing to Mankind from thoſe facul- 

ties, which diſtinguiſh them from 

the reſt of the Animal world; ad- 

vantages which do not ſeem corre- 

3 ſpondent 
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ſpondent to what might be reaſona,. 


bly expected from a proper exettion 


of theſo faculties, .particularly 
among the few who have tho highs 


cſt, intellectual. abilities, and. tall 
leiſure to improve them. The G24 


pital error ſeems to conſiſt. in ſuch 


Men's confining, their, attentiqn 
chiefly to enquiries that. are eitheg 
of little importance, or the mate- 
rials of which lie in their own 


Minds. — The bulk of Mankind 
are made to act, not to reaſon, for 


which they have neither abilities 
nor leiſure; They who poſſeſs that 
deep, clear, and comprehenſive Un- 
derſtanding which conſtitutes a 
truly philoſophical Genius, ſeem 
born to an aſcendency and empire 


over 
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over the Minds and affairs of Man- 


kind, if they would but aFume it. 
It cannot be expected, that they 
fhould poſſeſs all thofe powers and 
talents, which are requifite in the 
ſeveral uſeful and elegant arts of 
life, but it is they alene who are 
Hired to direct ang, _ their 
appheation. <= EQ 
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